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PREFACE 



The Virginia Supplemental Skill Developmental Program, mandated by the 1974 session of 
the Virginia General Assembly, is a demonstration project providing intensive instruction in 
.reading and mathematics for selected fifth-grade pupils in the 1974-75 school year and for se- 
lected fifth- and sixth-grade pupils in 1975-76. The primary purpose of the program is to raise 
the reading and mathematics performance of underachieving pupils to a level commensurate 
with measured ability. 

This resource book has been prepared for the intermediate teachers in Virginia who are par- 
ticipating in the reading element of the Supplemental Skill Development Program, and also for 
other teachers who may benefit from the creative responses to teaching that have been gener- 
ated. The resource book contains a combination of ideas from many school divisions, from 
many classrooms, and from many dedicated teachers who have identified and *shared teaching 
and learning experiences which they have considered to be most promising In the teach^g of 
reading. ^ / 

This^i)ook Ss comprised of reading activities. A companion boolc for mkhematlcs, entitled 
"Mathematics: Activities That Work," is also being published. It is hoped that the two books 
will prove useful to teachers in their efforts to meet the assessed' needs*of pupfils. 
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Wogram Strategies 

The major theme of the Supplemental Skill Develop- 
ment Program is individualized instruction. This term 
is both pleasing and disquieting to most modem edu- 
cators. Although there is virtually no professional edu- 
cator who would not acknowledge the importance 
of individualized instruction, we have made only lim- 
ited inroads toward achieving it in actual day-to-day 
classroom experences— perhaps because our under- 
.standing of what the term means is somewhat vague 
and our knowledge of how to bring the term to life in 
the classroom is even less well developed. 

Individualized instruction does not require a one-to- 
one relationship between a teacher and a pupi^ — that is, 
a tutoring situation. What it does require, however, is 
that every child be taught in a manner that is both 
appropri^and adequate for him. 

Appropriate instruction exists when learning experi- 
ences are neither too difficult nor too easy. Learning is 
developmental. In the earlier years of one's life, there 
. are many sequences and subsequences in cognitive, af- 
fective, and physical development which are "staged** 
to the point that one cannot reach given levels of 
development before others have been accomplished. 
Learning to read is ^'developmental'* to a greater ex- 
tent than the acquisition of certain other skills. It is 
essential that reading instruction be provided from a 
developmental point of view. 

The first essential of individualized instruction, then, 
is that learning experiences be appropriate for pupils — 
within the pupils' grasp and yet challenging. 

The second essential of individualized instruction is 
that instruction be sufficiently intense "to stick." «Many 
of us who teach are guilty of what j:an be called ''sub- 
way teaching*'-~that is, of taking students in at the 
beginning of the year and letting them out at the end 
of th^ year on a schedule^ tve^ set. Our schedule may be 
compatible with the growth schedules for some chil- 
dren. For others, our schedule may not fit at all. It may 
be too rapid for slower learners — too slow for brighter 
ones. By the time niost children are eight or nine 
years old, their rate* of development as learners has 
been established. It is not subject to pronounced 
change. The teacher, who wishes to individualize in- 
struction, should make every effort to discover each 
child's developmental ''dreambeat" and give up forever 
the impossible dream that we can have any one drum- 



beat for all. Also, we most realize that whereas the 
general pa^e of a child's learning may be apparent, 
there are periods during which he may be more rapid 
in hjl responses to that which he is learning than others. 
One particular skill may be more difficult for him Xo 
acquire than others. Therefore, we should not set a 
schedule for all children in a group; also, we should 
not seHa-schedule for any one individual. Sensitivity to 
each child's current growth patterns and flexibility in- 
adapting to them are fundarnentals of effective instruc- 
tion. 

It is more important that a child learn well what is 
taught than that he cover a certain number of pages 
or that he complete a certain number of units. .For 
example, in the instance of the Supplemental] Skill De- 
velopment Program, it is more important that each 
child master several skills which he had not mastered 
when he entered the program than that he be given 
casual insti^jction in all thirty skills. 

Individualized instruction can take mai y forms. 
There is no one type of classroom where \[ is most 
likely to be effectively developed. At timey individu- 
alized Instruction has been'equated with non-graded- 
ness. It has been associated with the concept of open 
schools, while it has also been identified with the sys- 
tems approach to education. More than being a par- 
ticular methodology or instructional system it' is a way 
of organizing for teaching. At the heart of it is the 
inrent to help each individual child become a ''maxi- 
mized learner." How this assistance is rendered may 
range from procedures that allow the child consider- 
able freedom to those which are highly structured. 

The most important physical dimensions of individu^ 
alized instruction are ^hat there be a variety of ma- 
terials available and that the classroo'm settirig allow 
some children to be. engaged in one activity while pther 
children are engaged in other activities. It is not neces- 
sary that each child be involved in a separate activity 
at all times. In some classrooms there is emphasis 
upon individual activity for, the sake of individual ao- 
tivity-i^perhaps at the expense of, rather than for the 
sake of, individualized mstruction. T^e fact that each 
child is doing something different does not insure that 
each child is receivingjnstruction that will maximize 
his growth. Nevertheless, a teacher who individualizes 
instruction should have available a variety of jnaterials 
supporting each skill.to be developed. In applying these 
concepts to an individual child, it is important that 
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John or -Mary or Tom be able to read the materials 
which are to be used. It is also important that alterna- 
tive teaching strategies be available so that when one 
technique or activity does not "do the job" or is in- 
suflBcient, there is another readily available. 

Learning centers have become popular as a way of 
providmg for individualized, independent, activity-cen- 

" lered intJiruciiOfl. They offer uniquely personal experi- 
ences for pupils and have the advantage of giving im- 
mediate feed-back. Also, activities provided can be 
addressed directly to very specific objectives. Some 
pupils, however, are not so self-directive as others and 
may lack the sclf-disciphnc to profit from learning cen- 
ters to the extent that others can. Therefore, learning 
centers arc recommended more often as a suggested 
teaching-learning technique than as the primary one. 

In recent months educational games have been 
"bursting out all over" in elementary classrooms. The ' 
use of games is another evidence of the national search 
to "involve" pupils individually in learning experiences 
— and of the movement from teacher-centered class- 
rooms to child-centered classrooms. Teachers are "into" 
the creative-teaching — involvement-learning in count- 
less ways as the traditional classroom is "opened.** 

When individualizing skill-developnient programs, we 
sht)uld consider carefully our choices of instructional 

' procedures and, regardless of the appeal of any one 
type of activity or another, select it for use only if it 
is purposeful (purposes may be affective or cognitive), 
if it can be accomplished by the pupil with his own 
skills, and if it can be completed within reasonable 
time limits. 

Individualized instruction does not, and indeed should 
not, result in each child's working independently con- 
tinuously. Although independent activities are desir- 
able, pupil partners can be helpful to each other, and 
members of small groups or tSams can be helpful to 
one another. Whole-group instruction also provides set- 
tings for many types of d^esirable interaction among 
pupils. 

The current movement to activate instruction does 
not imply going from all that is traditional to com- 
pletely new types of classroom environments. The 
leaming-ccnter-game-activity movement provides addi- 
tional alternatives — wider options — increased oppor- 
tunities to make learning experiences fit the child. Used 
with discretion, these experiences can help classrooms 
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come alive with teaching that touches each child indi- 
vidually. 

In individualizing instruction, we must take into ac- 
count the ways in which individual pupils learn best. 
Learning and cognitive styles as .well as modalities 
differ widely. Learning styles include such constructs 
as preference for structure or freedom, for a variety of 
experiences or longer projects, for creative activities or 
carefully prescribed ones, and fh^ like. Pupils dso 
differ as to cognitive styles. Some pupils are literal 
thinkers, some, more conceptual in their approach to 
problem-solving. Sensory modalities affect the effec- 
tiveness of various learning activities since some pupils 
respond more readily to visual input than auditory. 
Still others learn best through the sense of touch. (The 
Chinese prov^erb "I see and I remember, I do and I 
understand" applies to many children). The possible 
complexities resulting from any one individual's con- 
stellation of learning and cognitive styles and preferred 
modalities are vast. They should be accommodated to 
the extent possible. A diagnostic "awareness" of each 
pupil will provide behavioral ^clues to how he or she 
learns best — and therefore to the types of learning ex- 
periences most likely to maximize his progress in skill 
development. 

Beyond all cognitive considerations in importance 
are the pupils' interests. Motivation is the "prime 
mover" ih learning. The "involved" learner, the "want 
to do it" learner, the "I" learner succeeds even when 
cognitive indicators suggest he can not: The goal of the 
* individualized instruction is to provide learning experi- 
ences that are not only cognitively comfortable and 
sufficient for the learner, and allow for his preferred 
approach to learning, but would ^so appeal to him 
personally. 

Diagnostic Teaching 

The more a teacher knows about a pupil, the better ^ 
instruction can be individualized. The teacher must 
have diagnostic insights upon which to base instruc- 
tion if it is to be keyed to individual needs. 

I'ormal diagnosis of the nature of each pupil's spe- 
cific difficulties and exploration of the causative factors 
that have contributed to them require individual, in- 
depth case studies — including the use of a variety of^ 
sophisticated techniques and procedures. If a teacher 
is not trained a| a diagnostician, the services of reading 



specialists, psychometricians, and/or other profes- 
sionals should be sought for any pupil who persistently 
fails to respond to instruction provided. 

Diagnostic teaching on the other hand, is needed in 
every classroom and becomes a reality when a teacher 
studies every pupil as a learner and sees him or her 
in relation to the skill "to be learned." The "diagnostic** 
teacher asks — 

What can this pupil do? 

What arc specific skills jn which he is deficient? 

What can be done to make instruction more pro- 
ductive for him? 

Are there any causes of his problems which can 
be removed? 

Jn defining a pupil's need s^and limitations, questions 
to be answered are — 

What is the pupil's reading level in terms of the 
school's reading program? (Which materials are 
appropriate for him?) 

To what extent has the pupil developed effective 
reading skills at that level? (Is he growing evenly, 
as a reader, or are there specific deficiencies?) 

To what specific kinds of instructional activities 
does the pupil respond most readily? (What are 
some of his cognitive charaoterj^ifcs as a learner?) 
What are this pupil's interests? (What topics or 
kinds of tasks "turn him on"?) 

^ There are several principles of both formal diagnosis 
and diagnostic teaching which should be recognized. 

1. Air diagnostic data arc subject to error, so all 
resulting decisions should be tentative — to be 
validated as the child responds to learning ex- 
periences provided for htm. 

2. Diagnostic study of the pupil should be con- 
tinuous-^^ith new data always welcomed and 
.present understandings about the child subject 
to both amplification and modification, 

^3. Instructional decisions concerning the child 
should be based on both objective and subjec- 
tive data. Test scores alone do not provide 
suflScient data for comprehensive diagnostic 
understaridlQgs. 
4. Diagnostic insights are valuable only if they 
result in more effective instructional decision- 



making. Study of the pupil should result in 
more well-designed instruction. 
5. Although ^ causative factors are important, 
pragmatic instructional decisions should not be 
delayed if causes are not apparent. Most chil- 
dren can learn to read if lemming tasks are 
clearly defined, and are approached in small 
enough steps for the pupil to sense that mastery 
is possible. 

Many kinds of techniques and tests are helpful in 
diagnostic assessment of a pupil. Both formal and in- 
formal tests are valuable and should be readily avail- 
able. Especially helpful are both the placement and 
progress tests that accompany most basal readers. If a 
pupil is assigned to any basal series, the tests accom- 
panying that seri^§ should be used as an integral element 
of his instructional program. 

Informal reading inventories based on the school basal 
reading program are also needed — as well as informal 
reading vocabulary tests. Additional placement*type 
tests have been developed by some school divisions to 
accompany basal programs. 

When a pupil's general placement (instructional 
level) ha^een determined, his development in each of 
several specific skill areas can also be evaluated by 
direct, task-oriented testing. Task-at-a-time criterion- 
or skill-referenced tests can be made by the teacher to 
test the pupils' mastery (or lack of mastery) of any 
specific skill. A collection of specific -skills criterion 
tests should be developed. Some schools and some 
school divisions are building series of such tests for the 
teacher's immediate use. They are extremely valuable 
in helping the teacher keep his fingers on the "pulse" 
of the pupil'p progress. Tests representing samplings of 
the pupil's ability to complete many kinds of tasks en- 
able the teacher to test — teach — test — teach so that 
there is constant "direction" of instruction by the 
child's actual performance rather than by the teacher's 
perception of it. 

Some school divisions have developed both pre- and 
post-tests to accompany the entire set of thirty reading 
objectives.* The State-level criterion tests are survey 
tests, sampling mastery of the stated objectives. Al- 
though specific items matching specific objectives have 
been delineated (see Appendices 1 and 2), individual 
pre- and post-criterion tests are needed for each objec- 
tive to be used to test each pupil's existing level of 
development. 
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Record keeping i^.vilal in group diagnostic activi- 
ties. First, results of the statewide tests can be re- 
corded for individual pupils, ilem-b>-item if desired*. 
(See Appendix 3). Then, on-going records of each 
child's progress toward meeting each objective can be 
kept. (See Appendix 4). Finally, a total class record 
of each child's mastery of skills can be used. (See 
Appendix 5). 

Effective management strategies are required if in- 
dividualized instruction is to be realized m diagnostic 
and prescriptive teaching. Weekly (even daily) man- 
agement sheets for teachers are essential in keeping 
the class "in order" — so that each pupil's tasks are 
clearly in focus and activities assigned can therefore 
be directly selected to contribute to his needs. (See 
Appendix 6). Pupils themselves usually profit from 
being fully aware of what is expected of them. Weekly 
pupil contract plans outline tasks clearly and also help 
pupils assume responsibility for their work. (See Ap- 
pendices 7 and 8). 

If mastery tests are given"" and a pupil evidences lack 
of mastery, he should be given additional instruction. 
If mastery takes too long, the pupil may move on to 
another objective and later be recycled to the "un- 
mastered" skill again.' If at any time a pupil evidences 
difficulty with a skill believed to have' been mastered, 
he should be "recycled" — to revisit th^t skill. 

Diagnostic leaching requires study of pupils, care- 
fully planned instructions, and record keeping. Since 
diagnosis is "on-going,"' recycling should be integrated 
into the instructional program as needed. 



the excitement of creative classroom experiences, the 
following learning activities have emerged from the first 
year of the Supplemental Skill Development Program 
in Reading in the classrooms of Virginia. 

The teaching activities suggested do not constitute a 
curriculum guide nor prescribe a complete instructional 
program'^ They are meant to be a resource file of 
''teaching tips" and instructional suggestions from 
which teachers may select .those that are appropriate 
for any given child^in any given learning situation. 



Teaching Tips t 

Teacher enthusiasm is the keynote of\ success in 
any program, Knowledge of the program\is equally 
important. No matter how much entfiusiasm one has, 
a teacher can be successful only if he understands 
clearly the professional role asusmed, the goals' of given 
programs being implemented, the materials available 
to carry out these programs, and ways to organize 
efforts so that they come life in a classropmSvhere 
living and learning are both pleasurable an ci\ produc- 
tive. 

Since the Supplemental Skill Development Program 
is an objective-l)ased program of individualized instruc- 
tion, goals have been clearly stated. To help the teacher 
bring together the structure of a systems approach and 
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LA. WORD ANALYSIS \ 

OBJECTIVE * j 

The student will be able to look at a picture of an object which represents a word beginning with a consonant sound 
and selecf from a list of words the one beginning with that same sOund. 

New^aper Fan 

After a new consonant sound has been introduced, have pupils look in the daily newspaper to find a pic- 
ture of an object beginning with that sound. When a pupil finds a picture, have him cut it out and paste 
it on a sheet of paper. Under the picture he may write the name of the pljject in the picture and urjdcr- 
line the initial letter. 

When this activity begins with a skills lesson everyone needs, it is a gfoup activity. By the time the pur- 
pils look for pictures in the newspapers, they can work as partners to find the pictures, or each pupil can 
work alone. ^ ^ 

If time permits, pupils can circle five or more words in the newspaper that begin with the same conso- 
nant sound. i 
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PARAKEETS 

All Colors AND WE 
GUARANTEE THEM 
JO TALK 



P- Qrakeets 
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Shopping for Sounds 

Many small cards with pictures of items found in supermarkets should be available. Each pupil -is given 
a coin (larger buttons, poker chips, or bottle tops) v/ith a letter on it. He can "buy" each item that he. 
recognizes as beginning with his consonant coin. There should be the same number of items for each 
sound coin so that all players have an equal chance to wfn. The player who "buys" the most items wins. 

' V 
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Riddles 

RiddlOs can be made up which are answered with a word^ 
The teacher can say: 



iginning with the initial consonant studied. 



I am thinking of a word. 
It is something you can ride. 
It is a b , 
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Initial Consonant Wheel 

Draw a large circle on a spirit duplicating master. Then draw a small circle in, the center of the large 
circle. Write the name of a spund in the small circle (/d/, /f/, /h/, etc.). Divide the large circle into 
several parts. Have pupils draw in each part of the circle a picture of ^n object beginning with the 
designated sound in the center circle and write the word for the picture. 

Variations of this activity ma> include having pupils cut pictures from magazines and paste them on the 
sound wheel. 
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Another version of this acti^|jj|(i^an be developed by making '(of having pupils make) a number of small 
carlds with pictures on each representing sounds. Each card is dealt one by one to two or more players. 
Whfcn a card is dealt that has a picture of a word beginning with the designated sound, it is placed on 
the wheel. The pupil who put^ the last card in place, on the wheel is the winner. 

Initial Consonant Race 

Pictures representing initial consonant sounds can be pasted on a game board. Give each pupil a paper 
marker shaped like a racer. Cards are drawn to determine the number of spaces, a player can move. 
When a player lands on a piqture, he must name another word beginning )v^th the same consonant in 
order to remain there. Otherwise, he cannot move forward. The player reachiftg the STOP sign first wins. 
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Lb. " 

OBJECTIVE 

The student mW be able to recognise final consonants by choosing from a list of words the one that has the same 
final consonant as a given word that is represented by a picture. 

Starltek 

Make a game board with a final consonant in each .section of a Star Trek. Have each pJayer in turn throw 
a die and move the number of spaces indicated. When he lands in a space, he must say a word that ends 
with the sound or letter of that space. If he knows a word, he canTceep his place in the space. If he 
docs not, he has to return to the space he left. The first player to reach the star at the end of the game 
board wins. 

Small stars of different colors may be used as markers in playing this game. 
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Place on the RaU f 

Place a series of large pictures of words (objects) ending with consonant sounds on the chalkrail. Then, 
distnbutc small pictures of objects ending with the same sounds. Have pupils match their pictures to the 
big ones on the chalkrail. ^ ^ / ^ 

If this activity is used as a game, the pupil to give up all of his cards first wins. 
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Namers^ Keepers 

Each pupil is given a small card with a picture of an object on it. The name of each object ends with a 
consonant. If the pupil can name the'letter for the sound, he can keep the card. If ^he can not, he must 
give it up. 

A 

group of cards is^passed out, a third; a fourth; etc. The pupil who "keeps'' the most 
veral rounds (the number determined by the teacher) wins. 

Same Sound Word Chairs 

This activity is much like musical chairs. 

Record words with the same ending consonant sounds. Record fists slowly at first, dccasionally put in a 
^ word that does not end like the others. This word is the signal for everyone to find 1 chair. The slowest 
person is left standing and is out. The game is continued until only^one pupil is left ^tanding. 

The* pace of the recorded words should quickei> as the game proceeds. 

Words That Go * ^ 

Have pupils decide what letteflfames tKe sound at the end of each of several given pictures. Then have 
pupils find printed words that end like the pictured words. Pupils can either mark the vyords (if the ac- 
tivity is given in work-sheet fortn), or they can write the words under the pictures pasted on sheets of 
paper. 
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pep 
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LC. 

OBJECTIVE 

The student-will recognize the sound of a long vowel in a given written word b> cl^tjosing from a list of words the 

. / 



one which has the same vowel sound as the given word 
Vowel Concentration 



Make twenty 1" x 2" cards. Divide the cards into pairs. Each pajt will contain two different words with 
the same vowel sound but two different spetlings of that sound (ffne-ice: skate-plane). 

Shuffle the cards and place them face down on the table — five rows across the four rows down. 

At each turn, each player picks up two cards and reads them, ^f their sounds match, he keeps them' and 
scores a point. If not, the cards are turned face down agaii], ^^'^ players must watch carefully and 
remember the cards so that when their turn comes, they can locS'e pairs of sounds. 

/ 

Four pupils can play. The pupil with the highest score yins. 



Vowel Match 



LC4 



/ 

Make a large chart with words on the left and two clothes pins to the right of each word. For each word 
on the left of the chart, make two cards with words having the same vowel sound and^lace them in a 
large envelope. j > 

Hav6 a pupil remove one card at a time from the word-card envelope and place it beside the word on 
the' chart which contains the same vowel sound. 

For variety, the word cards and charts may be rotated. 

Answer sheets may be provided for the pupils to evaluate their skill^immediately, or the^jpupil may be 
instructed to copy his "completed" chart orii**paperJor the teacher to*evaluate. 



clothes 
"m slits 

•'0 . 


■ VJords with -th^Sarvie- Vowel 
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4- 




bite 


4- 


-4- 




road 


-S- 


4- 


m, 


-Fuse 


-41- 4- 






word 







Pocket the Vowel 

Make twenty cards of pictures of objects with long vowel sounds in their names. The pupils may then sort 
the cards and place them into their correct pockets. The cards can be color -coded on the back for self- 
checking. **Pockets"' may be placed on a chart or on a bulletin board. 
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Letter Friends ^ 

r ^ 

Cut letters from felt (mullkc^jLored). Make faces of each letter b) using buttons, \arn, sequins, etc. 
Place the letters on a^Soard covered wifh burlap. Be certain to put a macron over each letter to indicate 
that it represents a long vowel sound. 

Make a number of small picture cards of items one would give t^*^riend. Distribute the cards and have 
pupils give appropriate gifts (pictures) to their letter friends— i.e., skates, a plane, a train, etc. for a. 




LC. 



Classroom Quiz ^ ^ 

Mak^a large classroom quiz wheel similar to the ones seen on TV, Put words on the wheel representing 
several diffe^nt long vowel rules. Place numbers (for points) with each word. Duplicate the rules and 
hand one t^ each pupil. Pupils can divide into teams or play the game as individuals. If a pupil has 
the vowel/tule for the word where the wheel stops, the team or pupil earns the points indicated. The team 
getting t|ae most points wins. 

For variation, this activity may be used to review or reinforce any skill in any subject area. The whce^ 
can be made so that words are removable and others can be used. 



/ 




LD. 

OB|ECTTVE 

The student will recognize the sound of a short vowel in a given written word by choosing from a list of words the 
one which has the same vowel sound as the given word. ^ 

Short Vowel Match ' 

Place pictures of an apple, an /ndian, an wmbrella, an octopus, and an elephant on the bulletin board. 
Under each picture place a picture hanger (a hook that can be adhered to a wall). In a pocket place pic- 
ture cards of words containing short vowel sounds. Be certain that each card has a hole on the top. 

Have pupils place the right pictures under the correct vowel illustrations. All a words belong under the 
picture of the apple; all / words belong under the pictufe of the /ndian; etc. 
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LD. 




Picture 
PotKet 



Winner Take All 



Card games of various, kinds can be used to iielp pupils learn vowel sound-synib<al relationships. 

Two or four pupils may be dealt five cards each — the cards containing words ili\^$txating long vowel 
sounds. The undealt cards can be left on the table. One card should be turned face\up. 

\ 

Each player tries to build a set of four word cards with the same vowel sounds. ^ 



e\is< 



As each player takes his turn, he may^either draw cards from the main pile or take the qiscard pile if he 
has two cards with a vowel sound like the card on top of the discard pile. He must discard on every 
play. When he has built a set, he puts it on the tabic. 

The player getting the most sets wins. 
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yoweI-0 

Each pjayer is given a card which has the five vowel letters in large print at the top. Under each letter, 
there a^c five boxeb with a short*\owcl word for that letter printed in each. Several cards with different 
words should be made. 

The teacher or leader draws a word from a word pile and pronounces it without letting the pupils see it. 
Each plipil Ihen must determine which word is heard and see if it is on his card. If it is, a suitable 
marker (corn, for example) should be used to cover it. 

The first .person to have a row of words covered, either horizontally, vertically, or diagonally, and calls, 
"VoweUO*' is the winner. The card should be checked to see that 'the pupil has niarked it correctly. 



a 


e . 


• 

L ' 


O 


u 




Pete 


nn'ink 


rod. 


use 


haze 


pe-rt 


mice 


rode 


urn 

\ 


hat 


pet 




roar 


us 




pest 




\ a/ rote 


run 


hcite 


peck 




wore 


nwrse 




D. 

Vowel Exchange 

Have pupils sit in a circle, with the one who is **it** standing in the middle of the circle. Each child in 
the circle has a card with a word on it. There are two children with each vowel sound. The two chil- 
dren with cards containing short / words exchange places. **It" tries to capture one of the places while 
they exchange. Whoever is left without a seat is "it." 

The Short VoWel Boys 



Make up 



a little story for each short vowel sound, with the letter and the sound used in the story. Fol- 



lowing arj some sample stories: 

Short a hjas a on his sweater; has a large red tongue sticking out. Tell a story concerning a conflict, 
with one 



boy saying a to another. 



Short e hjas e on his sweater, has large ears. Tell a story about a boy who must say **eh?'' because he has 



poor hearing. 



Short I has / on his sweater, is fat» has a green, distressed-looking face. Tell a story about a boy who 
spends all his monev on candy which makes him sick, and therefore he must soy 'IV 

Short o has o on his sweater; has a dog that he is petting. When he pets his dog, he says "ah/' 

Short u has on his sweater, has a distressed look on his face, has lines indicating he is in pain. Tell a 
^ story about a boy who stumps his toe. He says "uh." 

Pupils can use these and other stories to help remember short vowel sounds. \ 

I.E. . ^ \ 

OBJECTIVE \ 

The student will be able to recognize diphthongs b> identifying the words in a given list that have the same diph- 
thongs as the first word in the list. * \ 

Pick a Pear 

ft 

Draw a large tree on a sheet of chart paper. Cut pears from yellow construction paper. Put large pears 
on the tree. On each pear put a picture of a word with a diphthong, i.e., spout, co\\\ oil, boy, etc. Then 
distribute to each pupil four cards with the letters on, o\\\ oi, and oy, on them. Have pupils take turns 
matching the sounds (spelhngs of sounds) with the picture words. The pupil who ''picks" the most 
pears wins/ 




IE. 



Name That Word 

Say a word containing a diphthong, such as toy. Have pupils take turns paming words containing the 
same diphthong with the same spelling until one player cannot think of a word or says an incorrect word. 
Continue the game until only one pupil is left. He is' the winner. 

The Diphthong Dip 

Draw a roller-coaster-type track on a large sheet of tagboard or chart paper. Place rails on the track 
Have the track divided into sections. Write the letters on, ow. oi, and oy in each section. 

Let a pupil use a die to '-ride the rails." Have the pupil move forward the number of spaces indicated 
Then have the pupil name a word with the letters in the section where he stops, as cow for ow. 




I.E. 



Diphthong Diamond c 

Group pupils into two teams. Use four objects in the room as bases to form a baseball diamond. Have 
a pupil come to bat. Then write a word on the chalkboard. 

The first batter should pronounce the word. If the batter pronounces the word, he proceeds to first base; 
and another member of his team comes to bat. If he misses the word, he strikes out. 
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The game progresses like a baseball game — although it isn't necessary^ to play nine innings. 



Diphthong **BaIIs 


plow 


destroy* 


sh9ut 


owl 


town 


soil 


boil 


spout 


howl 


frown 


coy 


about 


toy 


scout 


now 


voice 





I.F. 

OBJECTIVE 

The student will demonstrate a knowledge of letter symbols for consonant blends by choosing from a group of 
blends the one that begins the word which names a given picture. 

Peter Pockets 

To provide practice in quick recognition of blends and digraphs, make a large paper clown named Peter. 
Put two pockets in. his shirt— one labeled blends and the other digraphs. Place a knapsack on one of 
Peter's arm^ and fill the knapsack ^ith a number of words beginning with, blends or digraphs. ^ 

' \ Have^pupils place each word card lin the correct pocket. Then have another group of pupils check the 
pockets. j ' 

Teams can play this game. The first team can pocket the words. The second team can check. Then the 
second team can pocket another group of words that the first team checks. The team making the moM 
correct responses wins. An answer sheet for "cl^ecking" can help the pupils work independently. 
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Board Bingo 

Use a large section of the chalkboard or a bulletin board for a large class-size bingo card. Place letters 
representing a consonant blend in each space. 

The game can be played in several different ways. Each pupil should have a certain number of pic- 
ture cards that begin with blends. Say a word and have the pupil find a picture that has the same begin- 
ning sound so that he can pin a card over the letters representing the sound on the board. 

Each player should try to use all of his cards. If more than one player has a picture card that begins 
like the word called,- each card can be placed on the board. • 

> Another version of this game is also fun for pupils. Say a word beginning with a blend. Have a pupil 
identify the beginning blend and give another word that begins with the blend. He can put a marker on 
the blend board if he is correct. Different colored markers can be used for each player. 

The player who gets a row of markers, as in bingo, or has the most markers on the board wins. 







cr 
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?r 




bl 


si . 




br. 


cr 


Bingo 


qr 


c) 


cl 


p/ 


sk ■ 


6C 




« 

5t 




tr 


br . 





BowI-a-BIend 

Trace and cut out bowling pins made of construction paper. On one side of each pin put a conso;iant or 
consonant blend which may be used to begin many words. Arrange the pins face down in the traditional 
bowling manner. 

Have a pupil turn over the first pin and try to^hink of a word that begins with that sound. If he says 
the word and identifies its beginning souniJ<4<e gets to keep the pin. Then halve another pupil turn over 
the next pin and try to think of a word beginning with that sound. If a pupil cannot think of a word or 
. cannot identify the beginning sound correctly, he returns his pin to the leader who reshuffles it with the 
remaining bowling pins so that it will reappear later. When all ten pins have been used, put out ten 
more. ' 

■28 



This game seems to work best with 50 pins. Naturally, \here will be some repeats. In the event that a 
player gets a pin with a sound he has had before, he must think of a different word. 




Blends for Belinda 

Find lots of pictures that begin with blends (5Aate, ftrick, truck, etc.). Jpraw an octopus on chart paper 
or tagboard. Put two-letter blends on each arm. Then put a clothespin on each arm. Have pupils put 
picture-word cards under the appropriate clothespins.' The picture cards can be in the shape of little gloves 
for each of the octopus's arms. 

This activity can be used as a learning center. 
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Consonant Treasure Trail 

Make a game board with a winding trail bjctioned along the wa>. Put small picture cards that a pupil 
would cnjo\ finding as treasures (pictures of a candy bar, a bike, a pet, etc.) by several sections. 

Have each pla>er toss a die to determine how many spaces he should advance. When he lands on a 
space, he should name a word (&r the blend in the space. If he can, he can sta> in the space. If there is 
a "treasure" by the space, he gets it as a bonus. If he can not name a word, he does not stay in the space 
nor get a treasure (if there is one). 

The pupil getting the largest number of treasures wins. 




I.G. 

OBJECTIVE ^ 

The student will demonstrate a knowledge of consonant digraphs by choosing a digraph from the list which com- 
pletes the name of the object represented by the picture. 

Cut, Paste, and Spell — Digraphs 

Give pupils a number of magazines, old workbooks, and other materials with pictures. Let them cut pic- 
I tures tp make a digraph scrapbook. 

To provide guidance, write the digraphs on the chalkboard and ask the pupils to copy one digraph onto 
each of several pages, paste pictures on each page to "illustrate'' its sound, and write a word under e'ach 
piqture. Help pupils spell words they cannot spell independently. 

Pupils may develop spelling lists of some of the words and write them in their individual scrapbooks. A 
class kst can also be compiled,'writtcn on the chalkboard, and copied by each pupil into the back of his 
digraph scrapbook. 
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Word-makers 



Write the digraphs c/i sh, th, and wh on the chalkboard. Then write on another part of the chalkboard 
a number of wo/d endings. See who can make the most words the quickest. 

Suggested endings: 



at 

.op 



ick 

is 

en 



m 
ere 



After pupils have been -word-makers;* write each word made on tti^ chalkboard and have pupils read 
them orall> in unison. Pupils should also copy the words and study them so that they can read them rap- 
idly as individuals or in a group. 



Show and Tell 

i 

List the digraphs c/z, sh, tlu and ^vll on the -chalkboard. Have pupils bring from^home pictures which il- 
lustrate words beginning with digraphs. Have them exchange pictures and try to name each otlier's pic- 
tures. As they name the pictures, have them write the words for the pictures oMhe chalkboard. 

Pupils can paste their pictures on cards and their words for them on the backTof the cards (after spelhngs 
are checked by the teacher). These cards can be used for various practice activities and games. 

[ 

Climb (he Ladder 

j< Draw a ladder on a large sheet of chart paper ortagboard. Write the letters ch, sh, th, wh, on each rung. 

Ask pupils, "Who wants to climb the ladder?" See 
* ' who can climb to the top. Without allowing pro- 

nounced pauses, have a pupil leader point One by 
one to the rungs (from the bottom dp) and have 
another pupil supply a word for each digraph on 
each rung. If a pupil falters oHFails, he "falls'' off 
the ladder. The names of all successful cfimbers 
can be 'written on tfie chalkboard. This activity 

can become a group game if two teams of pupils 
,try)to see who can climb the ladder the fastest. 

A timer can be used to clock the group climb, 
with each member of the team supplying, in turn, 
the next word. 
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I.G. 



• Reel or Real? 



Cut two wheels torn tagboard, one smaller than the other. Affix the smaller wheel to the larger so that 
It will spin. Write the digraphs ch, sh, th, \vh in repeating order on the smaller wheel. Then write a series 
of word endings on the larger wheel. 

Have pupils talce turns spinning the smaller wheel. As it is positioned on the larger wheel, ask the pupil 
to read each resulting real word. If the word is a real word, and he. recognizes it as such, he scores one 
point. If he reads a reel word (or nonsense) word, he loses a point. 

This gaige can be played by an individual if he writes his responses and checks them against an answer 
key consisting of all possible correct answers (in alphabetical order). It can bec^e a group game if the 
wheels are large enough for a group of pupils to use. 




OBJECTIVE : . . 

The student will demonstrate tlielibility to identify symbols for medial consonant sounds by selecting from a 
the words having the same medial consonant sounds as a word illustrated in a picture. 

Position the Sound 

Prepare a master answer sheet with the words Beginning, Middle, and Ending at the top of the page, 
the left list given consonant *'sounds." Distribute answer sheets. 

Read very carefully (but not distortedly) a word for each sound. Have pupils mark the columns B, 
orE to indicate in what position in the word called they hear the designated soUnd. 

The same answer sheets may be used for different lists of words. 



list 
At 
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(lemon) 
(select) 
(table) 
, (shape) 
(pencil) 
(began) 



1 ^ ■ - I 

Name. r>„t„ 


Sound 
1. /ml 




iViJUQxe 


Ending 


2. /I/ 








3. It/ 








4. /pi 








5. Is/ 








6. Igl 


r ■ 







Give each pupil a list of words with a blank for the middle (medial) consonant. Say each word 'in the 
list. Have pupils supply the correct letter for each blank. 

An example of this type of activity is: • 

me al 

ne — ^er 



mo ey 

de end 



re ail 

sha ow 



Double or Single? 

Prepare a large chart with pictures of objects with double-letter consonants in the middle position and 
with pictures of other objects having the same middle sound but only one letter. Distribute cards with 
double letters or single letters and have pupils match these to the wprd pictures on the chart. 

Suggested picture' and letter cards are: 




Middle Men 

Using the same answer sheet prepared for Position the Sound, have pupils supply a word in the "Middle** 
column for each isound. 

Then have the class, grou^^ or individual name his choices. Write them on the board. As he names each 
one, discuss it as correct 6t incorrect. If it is incorrect, have the group discuss why. 

Echoes 

? \ 
Pupils often confuse or fail to hear middle consonants because they do not perceive them clearly. Hav- 
ing pupils pronounce words mVy be one way to evaluate their perceptions. 

Echolafia-type activities are appropriate for large groups,'small groups, and individuals. 

Pronounce words with middle vowels carefully. Have pupils repeat each word, '^he group may begin, 
and then individuals may be given ttims. The activity should move rapidly. 

As this exercise is extended, pupils maV write the letter for each middle sound they hear. Also, this ac- 
tivity can be recorded for use by indiyi^duals. 

Some words suggested for this activity include, diner, shadow„debate, melon, camel JCM^el, repeat, baby, 



seconds efb. 




Other pictures and word cards can be planned afccording to experiences relevant to the class. 

This activity can also be used as a worksheet exercise in which pupils write one or two consonant letters 
^Jp the medial position of given words from which the, medial consonant(s) have been omitted. 

LI- 
OBJECTIVE- 

The student will demonstrate the ability to recognize silent consonants in a word by selecting each silent consonant 
*jn» a given list of words. 



Sam Clam 



Prepare a number of word cards, with some of the words beginning with silent letters. Also prepare 
from construction papcf copies of markers in the shape of a clam named Silent Sam. 



1 ♦ 

Have pupils clip a Silent Sam Clam to each word that begins with a silent consonant. 

A large Silent Sam Clam can be made ori a chart with a bag under him. Pupils can see how many silent 
consonant words they can find to give Sam Clam. The class can have a project to fill Sam Clam's bag. 




O Black Oat 

« 

Have pupils mark out witli a crayon or marking pen each initial silent consonant letter in a given list of 
words. Then have pupils draw a circle around the letter that represents the first sound they hear in each 
.word. • . 

Whales Missing? 

Make a chart or charts of lists of words with some silent consonants missing. Have pupils copy the words 
and supply the missing letters. 

The charts may also be used for "rapid fire" oral activity. Use a marker to point to blanks and have pu- 
pils name the missing letters. 

Charts can be made of silent^letter words often misspelled, by the class. Such charts can be called 
"Tricker-Upper" charts. Pupils can make these words "prSject'' words— so that the words won't "trick 
them up'' again. 
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Mysterious gb ^ " 

Since the letters gh may spell the / sound or theyS^iay be silent, have pupils write / or silent after each 
' word in a list of words containing gh. Underline gh in each word as practice sheets are prepared. 

Some examples of words that can be used are: 
Ifigh flight through 

iight tongh bright ' • . . 

thought tight rough 

*Ask the pupils to see whether the / gh's and the sUent gh's usually occur in any particular position in 
words. 



What's In A Name? 

Prepare an activity sheet with pupils' names on it. Have the pupils try to find and mark out each silent 
consonant letter. 

Then list ail "silent letter" names on the board and discuss with the class the "silentness" of certain letters. 
Also, other lists of words (foods, furniture, etc.) can be used in. the same way. 



LJ. 

The student will demonstrate the ability to recognize silent vowels in words by choosing the words that have silent 
vowels in a given group of words. 

Vowel Rummy 

Print 30-60 cards with \yords containing silent vowels. Use these cards for Vowel Rummy. Deal five 
cards to each player. When a pupil gets three cards containing the same silent vowel letter, he has a 
book. The pupil who gets the most books wins. 

Vowel Garden 

Make a spring flower garden on the bulletin board. Flowers can be cut from construction paper. Print 
a word on each flower with a pissing silent vowel petal. Make a number of small cards in the shape of 
petals. Put a vowel letter on each that is needed to fill a **silent vowel'' space. 

Have pupils take turns putting petals on the flowers in the garden. 
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Sileat Signal E 



Write k list of cvc pattcrij short-vowel words on the board. Have pupils pronounce the words. Then add 
Sn e imrker (silent e) to each word. Have pupils read the words again to hear the difference the silent 
,e makes in the vowel sound in the word. Explain tKat the e may be silent but that it signals a change in 
the souAdjrf4tie^inain vowel sound in the word. Some signal silent e words are: 



hat 


— 7 hate 


hop 


— hope 


rat 


— \tzXje , 


tarn 


— tame 


cut 


r— Cute 


dim 


i- dim^ 
4- 


* can 




This activity can become a game by having pupils write pairs of words like the ones above. The pupil 
writing the largest number of pairs of words wins — if he knows a meaning of each word he writes. This 
activity can also be used.by teams of pupils or by pupil partners. 

traffic signal with an e on it can be made of tagboard to remind pupils to watch for silent signal e's 
in ^e books they read. The caution li^ht can be the e — warning the pupil to slow up and look back at 
the vowel. 



Shi I'm Asleep! 

Make a number of little nightcaps of different colors'. Then make several large word cards for tfle "bul- 
letin board, with eacl^ word containing a silent (sleeping) vowel. Have pupils take turns drawing a circle 
around the sleeping vowel and putting appropriate vowel nightcaps on each card. Thumb tacks or straight 
pins may be used for "putting on** the nightcaps. * 

Individuals may play this game, or teams, by putting the words on a chart or on duplicated |shcets. 
A nightcap can be put at the toR^of the page (if individual worksheets are used) for decoratiop only 
and the sleeping voNVel can be Circled. 
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Have You Heard?^ 

Write a list of popular names on the board that have silent vowels. Have pupils co'py the names and 
strike out each vowel letter that is silent — or letters pupils "don't hear"' in the names. Some names that 
may be used are: 



Jane Pete Steve 

Kathleen Mae Blake 

Kate Colleen Hope 

Fae Elain Jake 



Pupils may also bring from home packaging from favorite foods or magazirie ads with trade names of 
products which have silent vowel letters (Mr. Kleen, Wheaties, etc.). 

I.K. 

OBJECTIVE 

The student will be able to identify the singular nouns when given a set of singular and plural nouns. 
Singular and Plural Bridge 

Construct a deck of cards composed of approximately 26 pairs of singular nouns and their matching plu- 
rals. The dealer deals all of the cards. The dealer begins the gj^mcby leading a card containing a singu^ 
lar^noun. Whdever has the matching plural form plays that card and takes the pair. Each player must 
say the word ht plays. The person taking the first pair leads next. 

The player with the most pairs wins. If a player does not have a singular noun, the turn passes to the 
next player on his left. " a., ^ 
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Plural Relay 

Children are divided into teams. A list of singular words of equivalent difficulty is written on chalkboard 
for each group. The first member of each team rushes to the board, writes the plural form of the first 
word, and goes to the end of his line. The relay continues until all words have been changed to the plural 
form. The first team to complete the list wins. 

Big Brother Booklet 

Partners make and illustrate a booklet of singular and plural words to give to a primary class. Thcy*:in- 

ciude words with plural endings such as s, es, ves, ies, and others. . * 

* * < 

I.K. - 

FoUow the Rule 

Make three large charts, one each for the following rules: 

1. Many words are made plural by adding s. (rose — roses) 

\ 2. Some words are made plural by adding es: (glass — glasses) " - " 

^ ' ^ '<iV 

3. When a word ends in y preceded by a consonant, change the y to / and add es to make it plural. 
(baby — babies) 

Have pup^s look in books they are reading to find words that exemplify ^ach rule. Each pupil who 
finds a word can put it on the chart with his initials by it. The pupil who finds the most words is the class 
champion. 




Fuimy Families . . 

Have pupils draw or find "group" pictures of word&..that have irregular plurals. Then have pupils write 
the singular and plural forms of the funny-family wofds uncier each picture. The pictures can be dis- 
played on the bulletin board. Then each pupil can write an original paragraph about the picture he con- 
tributes. ' ' . ' r * 
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iOWfECTIVE 

The student will be able to identify the compound \vord in a list of w$ri 




■^s containing one compoi^^^ord. 



Compounding the Compounds 



^•SacEpupil cut op compound words from magazines, newspapers, books, and other printed mate- 
rials. Then compile tJfe compound words to construct a classroom collage which can be displayed on the 
bulletin board. 

M»to4 Match . * 

Make two sets of word cards that may become, wlicn combined, compound words. Be certain that each 
set has the same number of cards. One set may be made of one color and one another to indicate the 
position of the words in various combining activities. Some words for the cards arc: 



blue cards 
police 
fire 
light 
base 
under 
over 



yelldW cards 
, hduse 
Ught 

baU ^ 
man 
paid 
cover 



Piipils must combine each blue card with a yellow card to make a word. If any "can't match" cards arc 
left over, thejpupil should riiix the cards and begin again. 

This activity can be enjoyed by one pupil, by pi^il partners, or by two smajl teams of pupils. When usco 
as a team game, each team should be given identical sets of cards. The team matching the words -first 
wins.. * 



Go-Togethm 



Choose several base word^, such as hou^e, man, room, etc. Place each of these words in the center of a 
chart made of t^gboardVHave pupils write at the top of the chart a number of wqrds that can precede 
the base word to make 4 compound word. Then have pupils write the completed words at the bottom of 
{he chart. ^ > ^ 



bdat -tree '^'|''^ 
qrecn school 
doll 



,-treehot4s6 
<diol I house 



Worksheets can be'ifade instead of larger charts so that individuals may complete this activit^. 



Compound' Dominoes \ - 

Two or three pupils can play compound dominoes. 

Write^'a number of compound words oh cards or heavy paper. Be certain to select for "dominoes" words 
in "strings" — with the first word in certain compound words matching^the last word in other compound 
words, and then the last word in these coippound words matching the first words in a new group, etc. 
Turn thQ cards face cjown and mix them up. Bach player draws seven cards. Any cards left over are set 
aside as the "draw pile." , 

The first player puts down a card like birdhouse. The nellt player lcx)ks to see if he Has a card ending, 
with bird or beginning with house. Let's suppose^ he plays the card domino houseboat. 



a 



The next player looks*for a word either beginning with house or ending with bird. He may play the 
domino word blackbird. 



t 

If a player can*t match either word, he can take carHs from the "dr^i>^ pile" until he gets a word be can 
play. When the "draw pile" is gone and the pupil has no card to play, 'he loses his turn. 

The first player to play all of his cards is the winner. 



Categories of Compounds 

Have pupils try to think of compound words in categories. Have them make class lists of compound 
" ' words "we ride in" {airpjane, rowboat, boxcar, etc.) , "we think of when we think of weather" (raindrops, 
snow flake, rainbow, snowman, thunderstorm, etc.) „ 

This activity h valuable not only in teaching compound words, but also in helping extend pupils vocabu- 
laries. * 

More mature pupils may enjoy learning h^ certain words have been "compounded." They can make 
lists of two-word compounds like zcee <:i^am, hyphenated compounds, like over-all; and some "together" 
compounds like mailbox. Have pupilk iise dictionaries to find and list compound words of each type, 
* 

I.M. . 

OBJECTIVE 

The student will demonstrate an understanding of root words by identifying the roots of given words to which be- 
ginnings or endings have been added. » 



Word Tree 



Cut dut a large tree from heavy paper. Make green paper leaves with words written on them. Then write 
the root of each of these words on the root^ of N^he tree. Have each pupil select a root and find a leaf 
"grow" from it • , , 



to 





Hot Potato 



Out of poster board, cut two shapes like the one at the left. Write a root wo 
on each' of the surfaces and cover with contact paper. Punch holes along 
sew them together with yarn. . 




\ beginning or ending 
9ge of| the shapes and 



holes 
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Com pleated 
bal' 



Have pupils sit in a circle. As the ball is passed around* ttie circle, each player must read the word ap- 
pearing on the tait of the ball and say the rooUvord. A player who misses is out. 

The^ last fjlayer left in the circle is the winner. ^ 
Busy Bases 

Some words are used very frequently as root or Base words. Such words are good activity starters — with 
pupils asked to sec how many words they can build from the s^me word by adding aflftxes. ^ 

* fair fairly > 

unfair Jl 
fairness 
fairox 

• /a/rest . , 

sen^ . sensing 
^eTistd 
nonseTise \ 

^eAwelelss^^""^^ ^ 

^eh.rible ' • • . . 

^en^itive 

in^enritive \^ , 

. ^en^es >^ ^ 

Word groups formed can be discussed with the class. This^ activity may be useful not only in helping 
pupils see how root words are expanded to form new words, but also in helping pupils refine their un- 
derstanding of various word meanings. 

Snip Snap 

Write oji slips jof paper words made from root words with affixes added. Have each pupil cut his words 
into '•parts*' and put the parts in an envelope along with a folded list of the words as they originally 
were. Then have pupils exchange envelopes and try to put the words together again. 

The first pupil to complete the words should check them with the "folded list." If he is correct, he is the 
^ winner. 

The "word parts'' envelopes can be prepared in advance with the same parts in each envelope — and no 
answer key. The answers can be checked against a master list— so pupils can't "peep" as they build the 
. words. 

Slidc-A-Word 

Out of one, side of a manila folder, make a three-slide tachistos^ope. 
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Write prefixes on the Jirst slider, root words on the second slider, and suffixes on the third 

Have pupils work in a three-member team. Each member pulls one .slide. If a real word results, the 
team secretary copies it. The team sees how many words it can develop. 

When the first team has "given up," another team begins; then another; then another; etc. 

The team makiijg the most words wins. 

LN. . ^ ' 

OBJECTIVE 

The student will be able to. select a word containing a prefix from a list of words." ^, 

Check*ap r > 

This game is played like regular checkSs. Each player places his chokers on the squares on his side 
of the board containing prefixes. As each player moves his checkers, he must give a word containing the 
prefix printed on the square on which he lands. If unable to come up with an approoriate word, the 
player must return to his previous position. It then becomes the opponent's .turn. 
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I.N. 



Puzzle Pieces 



Write words with prefixes on cards. Cut cards into two puzzle pieces with a prefix on one part and a root 
word on the other. Be certain that words with* the same prefix are cut in the same pattern. 

Have pupils put the puzzles together as rapidly as possible and then read each word they assemble. 



pay 



The Naughty Not's 

Write on the chalkboard several prefixes that have negative meanings. Some that can be listed are. 
non dis 

un in ^ • 

Then have pupils think of words that have been changed by not prefixes and^see how their meanings have 
been changed. \ *" . ' *- 

M/ifair TtoMsense disagree - /^active * , 

Have pupils think of other words that begin with the naughty not's — or find them in books they are 
reading. 



Prepping for Prefixes 

^ Give pupils a list of popular prefixes. Have them find a meaning for each in the dictionary. Then have 
^ t^vthem try to write one> word to illustrate each one. 

Have pjiipils divide into teams, conipare lists, and make team prefix notebooks. The notebooks can be 
lent ta other classes or placed in the library on display. 

Choose and Check , 

Make a number of word cards, with some^ords containihg prefixes. Put the cards in a box. Have a 
pupil leader draw cards from the box one at a time. Each word displayed should be shown .to the 
group for all to see. Each pupil should write yes on his paper if the word begins with a prefix — and no 
if it does not. Each card should have yes or no on the back s6 that pupils can check their answers. 

• Leaders can be changed after several words are shown. 

This game can be played orally with pupils working in teams and responding yes or no in turn as the 
leader acknowledges, them. The team getting the most correct answers wins. 
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5% 

.Objective 

The student will be able to select a word containing a suflSx from a list of words. 
Suffix Canball 

Get six coffee cans. Paste a different suffix on each can (5, er, jul, ed, ing, etc.), along with a numeral 
from one to six. Make a number of "root" or "base" cardi^; 

The first player takes the top card, pron^ounces the word, and looks at the word endings on the cans. 

If one of the endings added to the word forms a word, he tries to throw a ball into the appropriate can 
and pronounce the word. The numbdr on the can is recorded as his score i^ he gets the ball in the can 
and cap- say the word. ' 

The player with the most points at the end of the game is the winner. ' 




Cards 

I 6lt 



6un -[ tai K 



1.0. " 

aock the SnfSx 

Make a clock face. Write a suffix where each numeral would ordinarily go. Put one hand on the clock. 

Then make two separate stacks of 12 small cards with a base or root word on each card. Number the 
cards from 1-12. The suffixes on the clock should go with^he words on the cards so that the one d'clocjc 
suffix can be combined with card number 1 from each set of cards, the two o'clock suffix gan be coiif- 
bincd with card number 2, etc. . ' ^ 

Distribute the two sets of cards to each of two teams. Have a pupil spin the clock hand. Then have the 
pupil from each team who has the word card for the "suffix hoiir" where the hand stops say the base 
word with the suffix added. A correct answer scores a point, and the pupil gives up a card. 

Continue the game until a team has given up all of its cards. This team is the winner. 
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I.O. 

Ly Magic * 

Explain to pupils that adding the suffix ly can change a word from one that tells about something to one 
that tells how something is clone. " ♦ 

He is a kind man.r-^ 
He treated me kindly. 

Have pupils make ly words from adjectives — such as pure — purely insure — surely , mad — madly; clever — 
cleverly; complete — fpmpletely; etc. and see what ly can do. . 

Pupils can write sentences using first the original words and t|ien the words made with ly. The class 
can then make charts of the sentences they write — with the ^pctives and ly words underlined. 

^:Stnng-A.Word 

Place some word cards on the left of pegb^ard. Put a peg to the right of each word. Then put several 
suffixes on the right of the pegboard with a peg to the left of each. . ^ 

Get some brightly colored yam. Attach the yarn to the pegs. Have pupils string yam from! each word 
on- the left to a suffix on the right. If a diflEferent colored yarn (yam c^n be bought in buridlbs) is used 
for each* word, a bright string-art-type pattern will emerge. • j 

' Push-pins or burlap may also be used for affixing the yarn. i 

When the "stringing" is completed, the words and suffixes can be removed for the class to enjoy the de- 
sign made, j 
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1.0. 





oble 








^ ness 








Ness : 


t 







Changing the position of the words and the suffixes will produce new designs. Also, different words and 
suffixes can be used to make a wide assortment of possible designs. 



Tack-ons 

Get some push-pins or thumbtacks. Put some base words on a burlap-covered board with a space after 
^ each where a suffix can be added. Write a number of suffixes on brightly colored paper. Distribute a suf- 
fix to each of several pupils and have the pupils one-by-one tack-on the suffixes. 

The suffixes, for variety, can be in the shape of campers and the base words in the shape of cars — then 
car-camper units, are made. 
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OBJECTIVE 

The student.vvill demonstrate a comprehension of contractions when presented given pairs of words by identifying 
contractions formed by combining each pair. 

;The Big Squeeze 

Make a number of small word cards of brightly colored construction paper shaped like accordions. 
Write a contraction on each accordion. 

Distribute the accordions and have pupils say aloud the two or three words represented by each con-^ 
traction. If this .activity is used as afame, two team^ can play. A player gets a ^int fcjr each correct 
answer ('which can be placed on the back of each accordion). The team getting thC'niost points wins. 

i 't ^ . 

Individual pupils can also be given several accordions and asked to write their responses. 



o 



LP. 






Pin the Words 

A wheel with many contractions can be made. The words from which each contraction is made can be put 
on clothespins. Pupils can then pin the correct clothespin to each contmction. 

The It's or Its Spook 

Since ifs means // is (is a contraction) and its is a possessive form of ///the words it's and its are often 
confused by pupils. 

Write a paragraph with it*s and its appearing several times in the context but left out in the version of 
the paragraph given to pupils. Have pupils copy the paragraph and put ifs or its in each blank. 




tion was made. A sample paragraph is: 



Other contractions can be used in the paragraph. After pupils copy the paragraph with the "filled-in" 
contractions, they can rewrite it. with no contractions— by supplying the words from whichfeach contrac- 




When twelve o'clock, some people^ay a 

ghost takes midnight walk on our street. 

I don't believe a true story, but I won*t 

say not. not a story that many 

people believe, but a good story. I won- 
der what will happen if I ever see a ghost taking- 
walk. 
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TheNot'sHavelt 

The word not is used to help form many contractions. Have two teams of pupils write a list of as many 
not contractions as possible with the two words for each contraction by it. The team haviiig the largest- 
list wins. This activity can be timed so that pupils have to work rapidly and accurately. 

Some words they may write are: 

^ don't — do not ^ 4 . ' - 

won't — will not ^ 

shouldn't — should noT^*^ • , ' 

aren't — are not 

I.P. 

Two for One . 

Write a list of contractions on a worksheet with a blank by each, one. Have pupils write in the blanks 
the two words from which each contraction was made. 

This same activity can become a game if contractions ar^ written on group-size cards and displayed to 
pupils so that each player in turn can name the two words for each contraction. If a player misses, he 
is out. 

Each correct answer counts one point. The team getting the most points wins. 
< 

LQ. 

OBJECTIVE 

The student will demonstrate an understanding of the use of the apostrophe sho;^ing possession by selecting the 
correct singular or plural possessive form to fill the blank in given sentences. 

PorC 

Write as .a worksheet a list of possessives and contractions with an apostrophe in each. 

Have pupils copy the list and write P or C after each word to indicate whether it is a possessive form or 
a contraction. 

A game version of this activity can be made by writing words on cards and having pupils assort them 
into a P box and a C box. 

^ In selecting words for this activity, be certain to avoid using words that^may be both a possessive form 
* ; and a contraction. ' }- 

Such a word is Mary's, for example. j|k ' 




Clip the Possessives 



A number of nounsrthat can be both plural and possessive (with the addition of an apostrophe in the 
instance of possessives) can be written on cards, i.e., cais, horses, girls, etc. Pupils can be given the 
cards and several paper clips. The paper clips can then be put on the cards to indicate where apostrophes 
would go to make possessives. 



^9- 



The same activity can be used to provide practice in making singular possessives plural. Singular pos- 
sessives like girl's can be made plural by moving the ''apostrophe paper clip." 



Whose Is It? 

Practice in forming possessives can be provided by writing on the chalkboard the names of a number of 
things pupils may gwn. Then have each pupil "give" each item to someone in the class by writing a pu- 
pil's name in the possessive form with the name of the object. 

Mary's pencil " - . 

John's book 
Joe's shirt 

f 

This activity can help pupils see how apostrophes help form possessives and also provide practice in^rec- 
ognizing various basic sight words. 

One-liner Stories 

Make several picture cards showing a person or an animal with an object. Pictures from magazines may 
be used. Then have pupils write a one-liner story about each picture with a possessive form in it. 
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Joe*i.bicycle is like mine: 




One 'or,M(Nre ' 

The singular and plural possessive forms of a number of nouns can be written on cards— with the two 
possessive forms of each word on sepatate cards. The cards can be shuffled, and six cards can be dealt 

to each of two or more players. " \' ' ' 

<. , 

Matching pairs of possessives (singular and plural) make a set or book.^ . • , 

First, pupils dealt matching pairs can put their books on the table— if they can tell which card is a sm- 
gular and which is a {Plural possessive. If they can't identify the singular possessive and plural posses- 
sive forms, they must keep the cards until their next turn. 

Each player can draw from the remaining cards, turned face down in, a stack on the table, or take the 
discard pile if he has a matching possessive card. At each turn a plajer has the opportunity of drawing ^ 
a cJS'^or taking the pil^. Taking the pile gives the player the chance to make books, but the goal of the* 
game is to give up all of one's car<is — so the players must remember the discards and know whether tak- 
ing the pile will help them, a practice which helps reinforce memory: 

This game is similar to other card gam^, with each player taking turns and either drawing a card or tak- 
ing the pile (if he has the match for the' card on top), but the difference is the goal— of giving up all 
cards rather than the goal of seeing' how many ^books one can get. The latter may become an alternate 
goal. 
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.n.A. VOCABULARY 



OBJECTIVE ^ . 

The student will demonstrate knowledge of the 220 most frequently used words (bolch Basic Word List) by say- 
ing the given word; 

Look and Listen 

• ' . ' c 

Write three, or four Dolch words on the chalkboarfl. Say a sentence \lsing all the words on the chalk- 
board except one. Have pupils look for the missing word and write it on a paper. The pupil with the 
correct answer can become Reader and decide which word to omit next. ^, 

Catching Dolch Dodgers * . 

Sciefitify the pupils who can recognize all Dolch words. Make a Dolch SheriflE Badge for each of these 
pupils and .deputize them. ' • « ^ 

^ For each pupil who still doesn't recognize someVords, make a pack of cards ccMltaining any Dolcb 
words he doesn't know on sight. He can then study his words. Later he can ask a partner (a Dolch 
Sheriff) to flash the cards quickly. He can give up each card he recognizes. As soon the pupil's cards 
are learned, he is given a Dolch Word Sheriff's Badge to wear, and he can check another pupil who is 
learning the words. * 




Dolch Popularity Contest ' 

Have each of three or four pupils (players) draw from a small group of cards one of the very popular 
Dolch words (by, with, for, in, and, but, etc.). The word drawn becomes that pupil's special word. Then 
give each pupil a deferent' colored marking pen. 

Have each pupil revtew the front page of a daily paper to underline or mark out his Dolch Word each 
time it appears. He should count the number of marks he makes. The person making the most marks^ 
has the most popular wdrd and wins the Dolch Popularity Contest. 

This activity can be repeated numerous times by changing each pupil's word. * 

Dolch Derby . ^ • 

Make a gameboard with a race track design marked off into squares. Leave some of the squares empty, 
and color the others red. Use horses (paper or toy) for markers. Then make two stacks of cards — of two 
different colors — one with Dolch words and numbers on them (^vhite) and one with p|irases and num- 
' bers on them (red). 



The first player draws a white card and reads it to the person on his left. If he says the word correctly, 
he can move his horse the number of spaces indicated. Each player does the same. Wh|cn a player lands 
on a red sqliare, he must take a card from the second pile ajid read the phrase on it. If|he can't read the 
phrase, he moves back the number of spaces indicated on that card. 

The^first player to reach the end of the track wins the race, * 

The gameboard made for thi§ game may also be usediwiih other games. ' 



n.A. 



How Sure Are You? 

Make for each pupil having difficulty learning the Dolch Words (from sight) a pack. 3f Dolch Word 
^ Cards (or buy him a commercial set). Then give him two small boxes— each large enough to hold the 
entire set. 

As a pupil learns a w6rd at the mastcyy level, it can be put into his "Sure" box. Word 
died or yet to be studied remain in a. "Not Sure" box. Each day a partner can select an> 
the "Sure" box and flash them. Any word missed goes bacH into the "Not Sure" box, 

The goal is to have all 220 words in the "Sure" box. \^feen the pupil can automatically 
word in the "Sure" box with no difficulty, his name can be posted on a Dolch Honor Roll 
f reward can be given to him. 



ti 




still being stu- 
ten words from 

recognize each 
, or some other 



II»B. * jidf o 

OBJECTIVE 

ThCfstudcnt wll be able to snatch givcii words with* their correct definitions. 
Spin A Word ^ 

To build vocabulary, keep a list of new words related to a unit of study. Use poster board to construct 
a wheel. Attach it with an "arrow to a whole sheet of poster board. Print new words between the spokes 
of the wheel. Print word definitions on small carjds. Divide the definition cards between two teams. 

Have a pupil "Spin A Word" and ask Who has the definition to match it. Each correct answer scores one 
point. The team scoring the highest number of points wins the game. 

This game can also be used by individual pupils in a learning center. Pupils may draw a picture to illus- 
trate certain words. 
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Wet Words 




Word Pictiires ^ 

M9unt interesting pictures of single objects on cards. Then have pupils list as many adjectives (fcscribing 
each dbject as possible^ Cards and lists can be.excha^iged. Any word that is not appropriate can be 
stricken from a list. The individual or team listing the most adjectives wins. 

To heighten competition, the same picture can be given to each of several players or teams. 



Word Secrets 



Divide the class into two teams, and send one representative from each teap out of the classroom. Let 
the class choose a secret word (a verb or noun is usually best). Have coAteststants re-enter the rdom. 
Each, in turn, may call on a member of his own team for a clue to the secret.word, 

The child who guesses the word first wins a point for his team. Each contestant is allowed three guesses. 
When a point has beeri scored, two new contestants leave the room and a new secret word is chosen. 



lUb-a'^Word 



<Use margarine tubs, decorated and labeled, to help pupils develop word classification sWlls. 

Put happy faces on margarine containers, or any other similar containers, with the lid fastened to the 
bottom. On the back of each tub tape a card to tell what kind of word should be placed in it — "fruit" 
words,, "time" words, "animal" words, etc. Make a number of word cards for each tub (and to increa^is^ 
thinking skills some that don't belong in either). Place the word^c^rds in a can, and have pupils classify 
them* 



^^Giring^ and "Coming" Wolds 

Some wprds are "passing on** while other "coming" words are taking their places. Have pupUs examine 
some sentences with out-of-date words in them and substitute for/each "going'* word a "coming** word. 
Some sentences with "going*' words axt: 

1. Mother has a new parasoL 
. 2. We played a record on the victrola, 

3. Put the cheese in the ice box. " , ^ ' 

4. Our dishes are in the china press. 

5^ ; My sister bought a purse to match her shoes. f 
\^ 6. Her petticoat is showing. , • - . 

New words: , 

1. umbrella . ^ . , ^ • 

2. hi-fi; stereo . - 

3. frig; refrigerator 

4. closet; cabinet 

5. bag; pocketbook 

6. slip 

Encourage pupils to use dictionaries in completing this and other word-meaning exercises and activities. 

OBJECTIVE, ; ■, 'k 

The student will be able to demonstrate a comprehens&p, of synonyms, antonyms, and homonyms by identifying 
words that have the same meaning, the opposite meaning, of words that h£^ve the same sound but which are spelled 
differently^ ' . ^ v • * 

• * ' ' • • ' * . 

Sjnonym SUppeiB . - 

' ■ • \ 

Make two sets of cards in the shape of slippers, with one set containing a word on each slipper for, which ' 
there is a synonym in the other set. Have a pupil, pupil partrilbrs, or a teagi of pjipils match thc^syn<>' 
^ * nyms or paks of slippers (sets of cards) as quickly as possible: the player(s) who finishes first wins, f 



cnrd Exchange 

Write a par¥graph and duplicate^iTfo distribute to pupils^ Underline certain words. Ask pupils to supply 
another word (synonym) for each word underlined. Then have pupils read their paragraphs aloud. Have 
the groups sec how, many different paragraphs are written — all with thp s|me meaning. (Words with 
meanings diffcrefit though to change^ the total meaning of the paragrapl^ are not suitable). A paragraph 
that can be iised is: l^'fl " 

' \ ' 

The chilly wind blew briskly against the wqman as she crossed the crowded street. She did not see a truck 
' coming — etc. ^ ■ , 

The (cold) wind blew (strongly) against the (lady) as she crossed the (busy) (road). She did not 
(notice) a (pick-up) coming-^tc. - 1[ 

* Several of the conipleted paragraphs may be posted, on the bulletin board. 

Sniyor^nsible? o / 

Write on the chalkboard sentences with "silly" words in them — words that sound all right but that don't 
^ make sense because an inappropriate spelling has been used. Have pupils copy the sentences and write 
a homonym for each '^^silly'* word. Silly words should be underlined so that pupils are alerted to their 
inappropriateness. • - . ^• 

Some sample sentences arc: * 

1. We drank a cup pf tee^, , 

2. In cliurch wesang-a.*/w/n. 

3. A i/ear ran across the rpad. 

4» We picked pairs from the tree'. ■ ^ - 

f , 5. He hurt his /. . . ' 

This activity can also be developed with some silly an(f some sensible words. Pupils^ian be asked to de- 
cide which words are "silly" and therefore need to be changed. " 

Having to make this decision will make the, exercise more difgpult. 

Kgskln Word Play • ^ 

l)raw a football field on a sheet of tagboard. Make a cardboard footbalj. Put^he "field" on a table^ 
that pupils can stand around. Place the ball on the 50-yard line. 



Divide the class int6 two teams, for example, the Heres and the Theres. Let the teams draw for posses- 
sion of the ball. If the Here team gets possession, a player is given a word for which he must name an 
opposite word.' If he answers correctly, the football is moved 10 yards— to the T heres 40-yard line. 
Then a Theres player is given a word. If he names an antonym for it, the ball i$ moved 10 y^ds again 
—back to the 50-yard line. The Heres get the next turrt, and the teams alternate turns thereafter.. Each 
coirect answer moves the given team forward 10 yards. 

When a player misses answer, the ball does not move. 'J 
The first team that reaches the opponent's goal line makes a touchdown and receives six points. 
The class can keep a scorel>oard and set a time limit for the game. 
The "football" concept can be used for synonyms and homonyms, as well as for antonyms. 



Old Favorite—Tic, Tac, Toe 

Draw a large tic-tac-toe game on the chalkboard Divide the class into two teams. Have pupils choose 
their own symbols for the game (X — 0, etc.) 

Name a word and ask the fiht player to supply a synonym (or ah antonym). If the first player answere 
Correctly, he or she can draw his team's mark in any square on the chalkboard. If the player misses, no 
mark can be made. 

The teams should take turns as the game continues until one or the other side has a straight row of 
marks in a horizontal, vertical, or diagonal line. 

For variety, if the chalkboard is magnetic, colorful team markers can be qsed — or the game can be re- 
produced on individual sheets for use by partners. When partner^ play, 'a third person to call a list of 
words prepared for this game may be needed. 



The vWnoers 



X 
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m. A. LITERAL COMIpREHENSION 

OBJECTIVE • 

The student will demonstrate the abUity to recall specifics about a story he has read by choosing the correct an- 
swers to questions based on the story. 

Focused Reading 

Prepare several paragraphs to be read silently by individual pupils. Focus each paragraph on one type 
of detail (numbers, colors, times, etc.). Then prepare the same paragraphs with the "focus details" 
omitted. Have pupils supply them. ■ ' ' 

This activity wiU help pupils focus their attention on one type of detail and therefore promote recall. 
As^ pupils gain facility in ^ecaUing one type of detail, two types can become the "focus", simultaneously. 
An example of a "focus-on-numbers" paragraph is: 

Nine boys went on a three-day hiking trip. They walked five miles. After they had walked one mile, 
they stopped for ten minutes. One boy drank four cups of water. He has three brothers. They alf 
" had wanted to go on the trip, but only two went. Six boys had sore feet for the next five days. 

— boys went on a -day hiking trip. They walked miles. After they had walked 

S mile, they stopped for minutes. One boy drank cups of water. He has 

, brothers. They all had wanted to go on the trip, but only went. boys Jiad sore feet - 

for the next . days. 

This activity can become a game with team members taking turn? supplying the number details orally.' 

III.A. 

The Five Ws * 

Cut several lead paragraphs (that include th^ who, what, where, when, why of an incident) from news- 
paper stories. Paste them on individual cards. On the back of each card write: Who? What^ Where? 
When? Why? , ' 

Have each pupil write on paper answers to the questions on a card. Then have each paragraph read 
orally by the pupil who has it and ask the class to supply quickly answers to the ave W questions. 

After such practice in class, pupils can find their own lead paragraphs in newspapers and underline the 
who, what, where, when, why details. Again the class or group can share their findings. 

Find Oat 

Each pupil should be furnished a city newspaper. Questions should be asked, the answeit to which are 
found in the paper^ Questions may be typed and pasted on cards for future use. 

The pupil examines the paper and locates the answers to his questions. A sample problem is: 

You want to watch TV. Find a show you want to s6e. What is the name of the show? On whaf 
^--^ channel is it playing? What time docs it begin? What time does it end? 

Write the answer to each question in complete sentences. 
Fact Finders 

Read a descriptive paragraph to the class. Tell them to listen as carefully as possible. No other dlrec-^ 
tions are given. After the paragraph is read, give each of two teams sets of phrase cards — with some" 
containing details from the story and some containing details that, were not in the story. Each team 
should sort the cards as being from the story or not from the story. 'Various details can carry one to three 
points. Incorrect details can take away one to three points. The team getting the most points wins. 



Picture or Story? 

. Supply a small group of pupils wltlt a^-picture and a paragraph related to it. Have them study^he pic- 
ture and read the story* Then have them (or a group secretary) make two lists of details: 

1. details they learn from the picture but are not mentioned in the story 

2. details they learn from the story but are not depicted in the picture^ 

This IS a THINK type of activity which is excellent for small discussion groups. It can also be adapted 
for use at an individual learning station. Pictures .used should be interesting and sufficiently detailed to 
encourage pupils to discuss them *'in detail." An e;tcellent source of §uch pictures is discarded geography 
texts or workbooks. 

Other graphic aids (tables, charts, etc.) with accompanying text material can also be used for this ac- 
tivity. 



ni.B. 

OBJECTIVE 

The student wilfbe able to identify from a list of responses the response which indicates that specific directions have 
been correctly followed. 

V *^ Do As You Are Told 

Distribute copies of a worksheet with the numerals from 1 to 15 on the left and the capital letters A to 
G beside each t^umcral. Leave wide spaces between the letters. 

Then distribute also a sheet of simple directions sucli as are found in workbooks, on tests, etc. Have 
pupils follow the given directions precisely. 

Sample directions are: ' ^ ^ 

, 1. See the letters by the numeral 1, Draw a circle around the letter B, 

2. See the letters by the numeral 3. Draw a line under the letter B. 

3. Look at the third row of letters. Put an X on the letter D. 

4. In the fourth row of letters, draw a line from the letter E to the letter F. 

5. In row 5, draw a line through the letter G, 

6. In row 6, draw one line under the letter A and two lines, under the letter F. ^ 

7. In the next row, put a circle around the letter A, and then draw a line under the lettef F. 

8. in row 8, draw a circle around each letter except D. 

» 

I . ' ' , ' ^ 

^ In row 9, put an Jfcon the first letter and a line under the last letter. 

10. In the fast row, draw a line under the first letter, skip a letter, draw a line under the next letter, 
• and then Complete the row of letters in the same way. » 

If a pupil cannot ^ojlow the directions, assist him in seeing how he erred and then let him do the exer- 
^ ci$e again the next day. i , \ ' 
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Sec What It Says 

Distribute some simple drawings (which can be traced onto duplicating masters from coloring books). 
Have pupils follow written directions to paint or color the pictures. 

A sample drawing with directions is: 




ni.B. 

HoWTo! ^ 

Cover a calce-mix box or some other type of box with clear contact paper. Make a list of questions 
which can be answered by reading the directions for using the product that cai^e in the box— such as, 
"What do you do first?" "How hot should the oven be?" 

Pupils may also be asked to bring some directions from home to share in class. Have them underline or 
circle key words and phrases in each set of directions. Usually several words are the cardinal indications 
of what to do— such as pour in, stir, bake, etc.; and others depict the ingredients— such as salt, milk, 
etc. Pupils can make lists of key verbs and key nouns. Also, pupils can underline the essential details- 
omitting all inforjnation not essential to following the directions. ' 




in.B. 

• ■* 

Treasure Hunt 

«* 

Hide an mteresting object(s) in the room or in come area of the playground. Divide students into groups 
or partners. Give each a set of printed directions. See which group or team can find a treasure first. Some 
sample directions are: 

15 (5) steps to tree (window) 
10 (5) steps west to water fountain (table) 
20 (10) steps north to fence (wall) 
3 (6) stei>s east to rock 

Look under rock. 

Provide pupils with a direction guide in the classroom or on the playground so that they will know which 
way to go when north, east, etc. are indicated. 



7^ 




jpraft-Corner Week ' \ ' . * 

Very simple directions for art or craft activities may be printed on cards and placed in a comer of the 
room for a week. 

No picture should accompany thefc^aft so that pupils must reqd the directions. There should be enough 
cards for each pupil to have a craft Assorted materials can be provided. 

At the end of the week completed pfbjects should be displayed in the room. Suggested projects are vari- 
ous types of paper construction, paintings, drawings, collages, etc. Some examples of directions for the 
craft corner are; 

ni.c. 

/^objecuVe 

^ The student will be able to arrange a series 5f statements about a given story into correct order. 
Getting If All Together 

- Select short^sfories from outdated periodicals. Review each story for interest and reading level according 
^ to the needs of individual pupils. Cut the stories into parts of one or two paragraphs each. Give pupils 
story pieces in an envelope, a sheet of construction paper, Elmer's glue, crayons, etc. In order to **get it * 
;^ all together," have pupils arrange the story according to the sequence of events. Pictures may be added. 

Tell ASto^T^-- 

In a podket on a poster board place separate frames from famous comic strips, such as "Blondie" or 
"Henry." Have the pupil (s) place a comic, strip in the correct order or sequence of events, and then write 
his own story about it. 

This exercise can be done by a group, partners, or an individual. 
Most students do not think of comic strips as work and learning! 
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ART 



^CRAP PiCTUReS 



\ 



McjjteiriQls: ' . 

scraps of -Fabn'o^ 

glue P 
-paper 

PKocedwre : 

I. Select iF;^j<pce6 oF 'Pobric lotevcs'Ving 

3. Try+o cT^^ote cx^oxya or design -f k^owi +/ie 
\ 6hape of the j^lanc 
!f. Corv^plete dcJ^iTs witli zxaKfon oy paiV)<: 
k. tq/imagine whqf the dff f ereht 

^ .shapes p-F -Tabv^ic can suggest! 



m 

//I 



"Paperbeads 



--""^'cincl elastic thread 
•frorn mo^Q'z.iioes 



thin K^Uti 

//■?>.p\iji>rb<ihe pQp€,r'mto triangular -shopcs 
t'i.Beqmnmq with the VA/Vdestend, rol I the 
triangle arouncTthe Kn\ tt mcj needle. 

point and -Pvmish ro\ Una up the bead ^ 
Strmg the becids on the.-'thir) eloistic. Tie the 

6, Spray beads With shellac 
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one sheet of wb» te t Q^boa \rd or CQ rd hoQ rd 
one Iqrqe nail ^ 
Whi te CKQy on S - 
' biQck Crayons ° ' ?^ 

. . Proceduire*. - ' 

kCover one. side of +he cord boo rc/ ia/j+K heoyy^ 
loyeK6 of white c^ay^^n. 
' a.Cove^ the white cmyow wHh beavyj «ryeK, 
c r'ay o n wnti I none of >/) e whi te 6 bo 

3 Use the nai\ to scratch out the mam oqtimc 
0-F UK picture. • 

4. Scrotch au/Qy sorne p^irts ydtfr/3jcft<re wi% 
wavy lines OK xigxQ^ lines: 'Try. wide lines and/ 

t(ii« /ioes 




ftRT 



Paper Ba&P.^up^^ 



# . • ^^-ii^ 



brown qrocery baas of^i-Fferent sizes 
torn neW5pQ per, cbn-struction paj^er trssue 
pQper, cardyoard • ' 



"tenoperq paint 
^tapTef ^ 



Procedure:, 

l. Stuf-f bqgs with Crushed otetorn newspQp^'r 
^.•Staple boqs "together ^ ' " 

3. Make eyes^Kands ond feet f rorv) cord board 
V Staple tnem onto bags 
>5. Paint figures w\th ternperq 

6. Use colored tissue -for c\othihq 

7. Use construction paper scraps -for details^ 
qrdrQ\A^ With noaqtc markers 
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— ' -Pitv/GeRTlP PRilviT5 



pvintino pads ^can be modlfbi/plQana cio 



paints „ ^-^ : | 



Procedure: 

I. Touch the 



With one, -fi*^gQ^rt(*f>. Qficf 
pKint on paper Xh^ri try it agqin/ 

the pQtr\Vdr?di +>>en acrc>^s the p^^pe-*'-^- 
S.Cox/eKthe-paper wifh pnnfs ^•'VA/prK 

out* a desig/), * ' ' 



GReE"|p& Cards 



'/i sheet drowmg paper • . ..^ 

t?^ P^P^^- os^^^^^^^^'ff . ^ 

1. Cut tissuie into ^mcjll shq|>^s 

:«i<^rcc. JwHh Ti=SMe eSopes 
5, C^rii'e me^sQge Vs'ide 
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Can You Imagine? ^ / 



Find two copies oLa story in in old reader or v^^rkbOok. Cut the story into parts. (Be certain bot^ 
copies of the story kre cut idenrically). ^Put the "paragraphs on cards and place the cards m an envelope. 
. ' Leave out a- paragraph in a strategic pgrf of thg^;siory. 

Give the two envelopes to each of twaf^uj^s ot pupils. Have each group decide* together what they be- 
lieve wa^ omitted. Then let the groups" their decisions with each other. After both groups have 
"had their say/' show them or^iread to them the original. version. Discuss their ideas-as compared to the 
original and help them to decide yhether theirs \yete*plausible logical story elements. ^-n . - 

The Way It Was / ,^ ' ' \ 

Have selected pupils describe (ill sequence) sever^l/gctiyities of the day /getting dressed, eatin^lunch, 
going to a movie, dc?|jg^omework; etc.) Ask the ^t)i||3upiis to listen very careftilly to detect any hap- 
pening that- may be out of order. The pupil listing the events should not be stoppednintil he has described 
an entire sequence: When he ha^ finished, ''mishaps" should be discussed. 

A similar activity may include having pupils give directions to each other. The listener may note any 
'*out of orderness" in the details given'., * . " . 

Descriptions of a trip .taken (even the bus ride to school) are particularly useful also for thi^ type of 
**telling it intOitier" experience. . ^ ' ' ' * ' 

Sequencing poses problems for a number of pupils. Many oral activities of various kinds are encouraged 
^ — such as retelling a story heard or read, recalling an'^event from the past, listing a series of historical 
events, etc. - ^ • . 

When pupils aYrange details illogically, ask, "Does that make sense?" If they^have strayed from the plau- 
sible, help them to see both how and why. 

, Rela^ Recording • 

Start a story on a tape recording. Have a pupil listen to the story starter and add an event. Have the 
next pupil rewind the tape, listen to the material on the tape to that point, stop the tape, and.record his 
^ contribution. Have other pupils follow the same procedure.** 

III*C* * ^ ^ ' ^ 

^ Ask the fifth or sixth pupil to conclude the story.'Then play it for the class to hear. ' ^ 

Two groups of pupils may begin with the same ''starter" and build separate storiest^^Mvio stories are 
developed, the class can listen to each story and evaluate it as toMts logical sequence.^^ 
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INTERPRETATIVE 
COMPREHENSION 




4:o bonk nr^onc/ 




Q i^iveK bank ^ij\V^^ 
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IV A, INTERPRETATIVE COMPREHENSION 

OBJECTIVE ; 

The student will demonstrate comprehension of the given definitions of a word having multiple meanings by choos- 
ing one which applies in a given sentence. • , ' 

Multiple Match* 

Make a number of picture cards — two or three for each of several words with multiple meanings. Place 
the words on cards also. Have an individual pupil, partners, or t^eams of pupils find as many pictures as 
possible to match each word card. Some words for which pictures can be drawn or collected are beard, 
banked, spring, etc. Some pictures for the word board arc: 



board 






qroup 



Wood 



IV.A. 

Winning Words 





The word run, like many other words has a vast array of multiple mdahings. Run is such a familiar 
word, hov7ever, that pupils are often amazed to realize how many ways the word run is used. * 

Divide the class into twb or more teams. Set a time limit (10 to 15 minutes). Ask e.ach team to use 
a dictionary to find as many meanings of rwn^ possible, copy each meaning, and then write a sentence 
illustrating it. ^ \\ 

Check each team's work. The team writing the largest number of acceptable sentences wins. ^ 

This team can make a large chart with the word RUN at the top, the meanings on the left, and a seil-v^;^ 
tencc by ea(^h. ^ ^ • ' - . '^^ 
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Other word "write-offs** can be planned so that several large charts can be made for the classroom show- 
ing many meanings for given common words. 

The class may ultimately select fhe best chart for display on a corridor bulletin board or in the library. 

Rciiires rather than sentences may be used to make charts more colorful. Pupils may find pictures and 
bring them to class, or pupils may draw the pictures themselves to illustrate each of several definitiods 
"of ^given words. ' 



A/ 

rbntext^Contest ' N:*!??! 

write three or four multiple-meaning words on th^|MRhgard. Give pupils a list of several sentence^. 
Tell them that ^word on the chalkboard (or on a^'^o^ will complete each sentence,.. Remind them to 

think carefully as they decide which words to use. • ^ 

• */ 

Some suggested words and sentences are: • ■ ' / 
spring jam ^ rock set ^* 

1 . I will help you the table. 

2. Mother will . the baby. 
- 3. The ship crashed into a large . * . , 

4. Flowers bloom in - , 

5. She tried to " her clothes info the drawer. 

6. We put , on our toast. / 

7. He has a new of golf clubs. 

8. Do not from your chair when the bell rings. 

9. We broke a in our car. 

10. Mother has gone to have her hair ^ 

11. When he lost his /money, he was. in a 

12. We went to a ,,' , concert. 



New from Old 



Many familiar words are cijnstantly being given new meanings. Pupils enjoy using in the classroom 
words they use everyday^Dut in a "different" way from the traditional way. 

Ask teams of pupils to list several very familiar words which have modern meanings quite different from 
their origmal meanings. Warn pupils, however, that no words with undesirable meanings (carefully ex- 
plmhed) may be included. Each "new** word should be-put on an index card with its modern meaning 
beside it. Phrases as well as individual words may be used' 



A. 



After each group has made its list, the lists can be compiled, placed in alphabetical order, and recorded 
in a dictionary called New Words from Old Ones. l 

Some "new from old'* words are: * 

bread — money 
mop — hair 
tough — good-looking 
cop out — give up 

take a powder — leave * 
take-off — leave 

give me some skin — shake my hand 

tote — a handbag '4 
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Dud Definition^ Duel 

Develop a game by using words with two or more very different meanings — such as tof] (a toy and 
a lid); nail (a metal spike and something 6n one's §nger), pen (to write with and to keep animals in); 
limb (on a tree or on a person); run (a watch does it and a baseball player makes it), etc. Divide the 
class into teams. Read each **dual definition" and have the teams name the word. The first team to name 
the word gets a point. The team getting the most points wins. " 

Practice sheets can be made of this activity by writing ''dual definit^ns'* on the left and Having pupils 
write the oiic word for each in a blank at the right. Still another version of this activity can be made by 
putting the "dual definitions" on cards and the words they represent on other cards and having teams or 
individuals match the sets of cards. - . ' 

IV-B. ^ : 

OBJECTIVE k I : 

The student will be able to select the topic sentence of a given paragraph from a list of sentences. 

Paragraph Draw 

Cut out paragraphs from an old book. Paste each one on an .index card. Put the cards in a box. Have 
each pupil draw a paragraph from the box aqd identify the "topic sentence. 

So that the cards may be reused, have pupils copy the *'main idea" sentences rather than underline them. 
Also, be certain that some paragraphs have the main idea in the middle or at the end — rather than at the 
beginning — so that pupils will not automatically assume that the first'sentence is the "main" one. 

Writing Topic Sentences 

Distribute on worksheets paragraphs from which the topic sentences have been deleted. Have pupils 
write an original topic sentence for each incomplete paragraiph. 

When pupils have completed the assignment, have the class examine (as a group) some of the para- 
graphs. An overhead projector can be used. Pupils can. accept or reject various sentences and discuss 
the reasons for their choices. 

A paragraph that may be used for this activity is: 

Ducks waddle when they walk. They can't run very fast, and some of them can't fly. They usually travel 
together in groups. One duck leads the others, 
o 

Topic— or Not? 

Write a number of sentences — some being typical topic sentences and some being, for various reasons, 
very unlikely to be topic sentences. Put each sentence on an index card. Then have a pupil or pupil 
partners assort the sentence cards into two groups — those that can be topic sentences and those not likely 
to be. ^ * 

An addition to this activity may.be having each pupil write a paragraph' developed from a given topic 
sentence among the ones identified in the sort. 

Also, the sentences on the cards may be discussed \^ith a group of pupils — or the class— as to why they 
arc or aren't good topic sentences. 

Telling or Topical? * 

Since some paragraphs do not have topic sentences, practice in recognizing paragraphs without them 
should be helpful to pupils. Narrative paragraphs seldom have topic sentences because they tell a series 
of events. Expository paragraphs usually have topic sentences because they elaborate upc^n given ideas. 
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These two t>pes of. paragraphs — '^telling' and ''topicar' c^n be used for an activity that asks pupils to 
decide whether each of several paragraphs has a topic sentence. > — 

Find examples of "telling'* and ^'topicar'^ paragraphs. Mount them or copy them onto cards. Have pu- 
pils assort the cards into two groups — those that have topic sentences and those that don*t. After the 
paragraphs have been assorted, aslv the pupil to find each topic sentence in each paragraph which he 
believes to have one. He can then copy his list of topic sentences onto a chart for the class to see. The 
class can use the sentences on the chart as "starters** for original paragraphs. , 



IVIB. 

Paragraph Packages 

Find well constructed paragraphs in used reading workbooks or other texts no longer in use. Mount 
each sentence from each paragraph (or copy it) on a separate card. Place^tjie mounted sentences for 
each paragraph in a separate envelope. Distribute an envelope to each pupil. Then have each pupil ar- 
range his sentences in good paragraph order. When the paragraph is constructed, have the pupil copy it 
and underline the topic sentence. Any logical arrangement of the sentences should be accepted as cor- 
rect. Completed paragraphs may be illustrated with original pictures or ones found in magazines. 

i ' • ' ' . . ^ 

If the sentence cards are covered with clear contact paper, they can be used again and again by dif- 
ferent pupils. 



OBJECTIVE • . 

..-vgr '^jhe student will be able to identify ^the main idea in a reading selection., ^ 
Name That Story f 

Provide each pupil with a list taf .ten main ideas from storieji^previously read in class. Ask the pupils to 
write original story titles for each m^in idea. Then have. pupils select one title to illustrate with an original 
drawing or some^other personal art exp^ricr^e evidencing ujnderstanding of , the main idea of the story. 
The story title can then be, affixed to. the pii^il's art work. 

Headlines 

Select articles (of appropriate reading level) from newspapers — or write several newspaper-type stories. 
Mount and then mix up the headlines and the articles. Have children redd the articles for main ideas and 
match them with the appropriate headlines. * 

Another version of this activity can be developed if pupils are asked to write their own headlines. If 
this activity is assigned, be certain to provide some instruction in headline writing. 

By Wire 

Make copies of a "dummy" telegram form. Distribute them to pupils, then have pupils write a "telegram'' 
summary of a story they have read — in twenty-five words or less. Pupils may need assistance in learn- 
ing to write m a compressed way. Some sample "telegram" summaries may be composed to provide mod- 
els for less able pupils. Also, pupils can match prepared telegram summaries with given stories mounted 
on cards. 
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Listen and Learn 

Record some short stories and ask pupils to write a one-sentenc^ summary of each of them. 

Practice in sensing main ideas can also. be provided b> having pupils view filmstrips and asking them to 
rename them and/or to write brief summaries of them. 

Cartoon Caper 

Select some simple cartoons from the newspaper, mount them, covei; them with clear contact paper and 
distribute them to pupils. Ask pupils to write a caption for each cartoon. 

Whole comic strips may be used in a similar manner. Select for this activity comic strips with little or no 
dialogue, giave pupils "sense" the story being told in a coniic strip, name the story, and write a brief 
summary of it. ' 



s 
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V.A. CRITICAL COMPREHENSION 
OBJECTIVE 

The student will be able to distinguish {a<ft from fiction in particular sentences from a given story by categorizing 
them as such. 



Anthologies ^ 



Pupils may select favorite passages and copy'them neatl> oh paper to be entered intp two classroom an- 
thologies. In making their selections, pupils may look for unique facts of the strange-as-it-seems type 
and for^ljprt stories of sheer iancy or the fairy-story type. 

In preparing anthologies, consider having pupils make jsl round book and a square '*book (circles sug- 
gestingjmagination and squares suggesting reality). Have pupils cut several pFeces of tagboard into cir- 
cles and make several squares of tagboard-also^ They may cover both sides of each circle and each 
square with wall paper samples. 

All **fancy" selections should be mounted on the sides of the circle and the *'facV* selections on the sides 
of the squares. Clear contact paper can then be put'^ovep- the completed pages, which can be punched 
and put together with metal rings. Pupils, working in teams, can prepare their own books— from start ; 
to finish — and place them in the classroom or in the library for others to enjoy. . ' 





V.A. 

Truth — or Consequences 

Select a number of "fanciful" phrases or sentences, and collect a group of factual sentences also. Make 
sentence cards. ^Havc each pupil draw one. Then have pupils take turns reading their cards orally and 
, telling the class whether the sentence is /acr (truth) or fancy (make believe). Pupils drawing fancy 
cards must face "the consequences.'* 

^ A second group of cards should be made with "consequences" on them— such as stand up and bow 
three times; pat your head and your stomach at the same time, 'stand on one foot for one minute, etc. 
Care should be taken to select "consequences" which will not bring personal embarrassment to any pu- 
^ pil — but which will bring fun and laughter to the whole class. 

^ Some sentences which may be used are: 

1. The moon winked at me. 

2. ril love you till the'oceans run dry. ■ 

3. Birds build nests in the spring. 

4. The dog said to the cat, "Move over.'* 

5. The waves splashed'along the beach. 

6. She has a million friends. 

7. The candle said to the candlestick, "Hold me tight.'' 

8. Gulls glided over the river. ' ' ' « • 
Of course, short passages as well as sentences may be used for this activity. ' 
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, Whoppers 

Have several pupils describe incidents that have happened or "could have happened*' to them. As each 
incident is told, have the class guess whether it is true. Then have the person telling the story settle the 
issue. Pupils will enjoy tetling "whoppers" and seeing whether they can "get away with them." Be cer- 
tain that some stories are tr^^ ^^at all stories are probable. 

The class can vote to decide who fooled them the most. The pupil elected can wear a' WHOPPER KING 
badge for a day. 




Fancy Folk 

Have pupils look through storybooks and other books to find stories about various kinds of fictional 
creatures and characters. Grdups of pupils may work together in this activity. Have pupils look for sto- 
ries about: 

L.- 

' • monsters - . 

fairies • * 

witches . \r ^ 

elves 

leprechauns ' : ' ^ 

Have each team select their favorite story and prepare a short dramatization of it — a skit, a puppet show, 
pantomime, etc. ' ^ 

To TeU the Truth 7 

Have pupils look in magazines to find advertisements of famous products that appear to exaggerate— or 
"stretch the truth." Then ask pupils to wi^ite their own original slogans or ads about the same products 
and use only fact^ Encourage pupils to "sell" their products with real "truth" rather than "stretched 
truth." Pupils can also actually lay Out their ads with pictures and other illustrations and display the 
finished products on the bulletin board. 

VJB. 

OBJECTIVE 

The student will be able to distinguish fa ct fro m oj>inion by categorizing given statcmcn(s based on a passage the 
^student-has read. \ ^ . 
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Fact lErom Fiction o 

' Have pupils distinguish fact from opinion by categorizing given statements. 

Write some factual statements and some opinion statements about a single topic. Make a card for each 
statement. Then have an individual pupil, pupil partners, or pupil teams sort the sentences, as being fact 
• or opinion. 

After th^y have been sorted, the fact sentences can be arranged in a logical order. The opinion sentences 
can also be sequenced. Then both sets of sentences can be copied by pupils to^make an IT'S A FACT 
charf and an IT'S OUR OPINION chart. ^ \ 

, , Some sentences that may be u^ed are; 

1!: Richmond is the capital of Virginia. 

2. Richmond is a beautiful city. ' ' . , 

3. The James River flows through -Richmond. 

4. There are many lovely homes there. < 

5. Richmond is a large city. 

6. It is a good place to live. 

7. It has many interesting sights to see. 

8. One of-Richmond*s most beautiful buildings is the State Capitol. . ; 

9. Richmond has much industry. 
10. There is a large hospital there. 

V.B. 

How True Are You? V *^ 

Show a film to the class — a filmed version of a story or some other entertaining film. Divide the class 
into two' teams. Have each tiam take turns telling one thing they remember about the film. E^ich cqt- 
rect fact scores a point for the team. If any team member, expresses an opinion, howler, a^tiomt is lost 

The team scoring the most points wins. 
6o You Agree? 

Get a human interest story from the newspaper. Have it duplicated for pupils to read. Give each pupil 
twd-ball-point pens — of two different, colors. 

Ask pupils to underline each fact in one color and each opinion of the feature writer in another. Then 
use an overhead projector so that the entire group c^n consider the story. Each pupil can compare his 
responses with the decisions made by the class. 

A story about a celebrity from a popular magazine may be used for this activity. 
Interview 

Have a group of pupils draw up a list of interview questions for the school principal. Have them use a 
tape recorder to record his or her responses. Then play ,the tape for the"* class and have pupils decide 
which responses are facts and which are opinions. 



V.B. 



ERLC 



This activity will provide a series of learning experiences for pupils— including careful listening. 

Sonje' interview questions are: ^ < ' 

' 1. How many pupils attend our school? ' , ' 

2. How many classrooms do we have in this school? 

3. Do the pupils in our school follow the school rules? ' . ' 

, ^ . ^1 75^ -O- 



4. Is our school attractive? ' . ^ 

i. 5. Do we have regular fire-drills? ' . ? 

6. Are the rooms in our schMffiieat? \ . - ^ 

7. What subjects are taught in our school? . ' * ' ' 

' 8. Do the pupils in our school work as hard as pupils in other ^chools? . , ^ ^ 

/ • . ^ .1 ' ■ 

Plan a small display of student art — perhaps a clo|Iiesline exhibit. Ifave pupils examine each picture and 
write one factual statement about it. Have them also write an opinion statement about each picture. 
Statements can be written on index cards. The paintings can be numbered so that pupil responses can be 
assorted b> number. Then, the facts about each picture can be listed, and the opinions can also be listed. 
The picture getting the most favorable comrnfents is the Best in Show. 

Pupil committees can make the facts and the opinions lists and tally the opinions. Second- and third- 
place winners can be named. ' , " ^ 
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VIA. STUDY SKILLS ' 
OBJECTIVJE ' ^ 

The student will be abl^to locate th& page number in a given table of contents that tells where to find information 
on a subject or where a story begins. , . , ^ 

Personal Poems , 
^ « 

Have pupils examine a basal reader of a suitable level. Ask them to use the Table of Contents to find 
^, each poem in the: reader. Then have them list the title of each poem and write by the title the page num- 
ber on which the poem can be found. Have each pupil find a favorite poem and practice reading it. Then 
. have pupils record their .poems, pji^iby one, to make a class album of poetry readingSj^ . ^ 

[It 

.Divide the class mto teams of **findcrs." Be certain that each team has the same table .of contents to which 
to refer. identical books are npt available, a table of contents can be duplicated or one can be made 

up. ' , ' ; . 

Give each team a list of questions related to the table of contents and s^e which can be the first team to 
write answers to the questions, ^bme examples of questions that jnay be used are: I 



1. What is the title of the story on page 25? 

2. On what page is there a story about a blue dolphin? 

3. What is the title of an article you wouW read 16 learn more about owls? , 

4. How many chapters (units, etc) are in the b(k)k? * 

5. Is there a story by Hans Christian Andersen? ^ \ 



VI.A. ^ ^ 

Smart Shoppers ' . 

Have several pupils solve some shopping problems by using the table of contents pf^a catalogue. Write 
various shopping problems on cards, distribute the cards to pupils^ and^ give them opportunities to solve 
- the problems by *catalogue.iSearching. f\ 

This activity may be used with individuals, pupil partners, or small group^of pupils. , 

Some sample shopping problems are: ^ 

Vou arc going on a trip. YoUe^want to buy a suitcase, a pair of sneakers, and a sweater. Using the Table 
of Contents of (supply house) Catalogue, list the pages on which you would look to find these things. 



suitcase - 
sneakers , 
sweater _ 



You«want to buy your dad a present. You are not certain how much several gifts you have thought of 
will cost. To find out locate each item by using the Tabte^Cpntents. List the pages on which you would 
loo^c to find these things. . 

shaving cream 

slacks il 

shirt . ' 



What's in It? 



Get some discarded basal readers at. a lower level. Cover the table of contc^^J, pages. Have smalt groups 
of pupils make and copy neatly onto paper a table of contents. Then^emove the covers from, thp original 
pages and have pupils check their work. . , - 



VI.A. 



As preparation for this activity,^ duplicate the complete Table of Contents from another reader, in the 
same series. Give each group oi pupils a copy of the "model" table of contents to follow in preparing 
their tables .of content. 



Cut an^ Paste the Contents » 

Copy and duplicate a table of contents from a textbook. Cut the table pf contents iito several parts. 
Be certain that the divisions made are reasonable and do not result in Meaningless tid-bits. Havej^ indi- 
vidual pupils, pupil partners, or groups of pupils reassemble the table of cdntents by pasting its parts 
into a sheet of paper. * 



""^nrfiis activity can become a contest by seeing which participant(s) can complete the task first. 



VLB. 

OBJECTIVE 

The student will be able to identify the correct alphabetical order of several words whose first and second letters are 
the same. . w . 

AAC— Z 

Use the telephone directory to find sets of several^hames.that be^n with the same fiWt.two letters but 
different third letters. Hav^at least eight names in each gj^t. Put eacjti set of names in an envelope. Give 
an envelope to each pupil and have the pupil alphabfe^e the nam^ aild copy them on paper. 

A sample set of names is: , / ^ ^ 

Gaddy, Harold H., Jr. 

Galloway, Mary S. 
Garrett, Michael R. 
Gains, P. B. 

. » ^5 
Gammon, D.^ A. " , - - ^ 

Gatnt, Eva 

Gatson^ William M.*^ 
^ GaskiU, Catherine 

Numbering Names , . " ^ Q, 

^ Give groups of pupils a copy of the cl^ss roll (in random order) and have pupils alphabetize the names 
by writing them in a numbered list. Tlie first name, in alphabetical order, will be numbered 1, the next, 2, 
etc. This activity may take I6nger than sqme others. It can therefore probably be done most effectively by 
pupils working in small groups. \ ' ^ 



VI.B. 



aass Roll 

Jones, John 
Smith, May 
Brown, Tontt 
Thompson, Meg 



Names Listed 
Alphabetically 



1. 
2. 
3. 
54. 



Library Helpers - . v 

Ask the school hbrarian or media specialist to let a small group of pupils reshelve one section of books 
which ha\re been removed from a shelf. The fiction collection is a good area of the library facility for 
this activity. The libranan can assist pupils in learning t^at books are shelved alphabetically by authors. 

A Class Who's Who , * 

.Aslc pupils to name some of their favorite personalities from TV, sports, or the entertainment ivorld. 
jThey should bring pictures of them to class, if possible. . 

Thert ask pupils to cut pieces of drawing paper in half. Each half will become a page of a personalty 

directory. Have the students write the name of a personality on each page and illustrate each page with 

a picture or a drawing. Then have pupils put the pages into alphabetical order. 

When all pages have been completed, they can be categorized and arranged into a booklet which can be 
put together with metal rings. 



The booklet can be divided into sections, such as "Movie Favorites," "Sports Favorites," "TV Favor- 
ites," etc. If two pupils have the same favorite, the best entry can be selected by a class editorial 
imttee. ^ 



This activity could be expanded to cover Table of Contents if desired. 




Watch the Word 

Have each pupil think of a word beginning with a chosen letter. List on the chalkboard the word 
proposed b> each pupil. Then divide the class into teams and see which team can be the first to copy the 
words and rewrite them in alphabetical order. . 

This activity can repeated with different words used as cue letters. Since all words used begin with the 
same letter, several words proposed are likely to begii> with the sf^me two letters. 

If sets of cards arc used, still another activity can be generated. Prepare duplicate sets of cards and have 
pupils lay them out alphabetically side by. side on a table. A contest between two teams can be held if 
there are four sets of cards made and two groups can do the activity at the same time to see which one 
can finish first. , '^^^ 
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Child's Name 



APPENDIX n 



Teacher 



School 



Date:.- 



Objectives: 

•L Word Analysis 



1 « Beginning Consonant Sounds 

2. Final Consonant Sounds' 

3. Long Vowel Sounds 

4. Short Vowel Sounds 

5. Dipthongs 

'6», Consonant Blends 

.7. Dlagraphs 

-8. Medial-Consonant-Sounds — 



16 
91 
37 
44 
36 
26 
7 

-40- 



17 
20 
38 
45 
67. 
27 
8 

-42^ 



18 
21 

39 
'46 
68 
28 
10 
-52- 



9^ Silent Consonants 

10. Silent Vowels 

11. SingulafNouns 

12. Compound Words 

13. Root Words 

14. Prefixes 

15. Suffixes 

16. Contractions ' 

17. Apostrophe — Possession 



II. VOCABULARY 



1. Dolch Word List 

2. Match given words with definitions 

3. _^ ^nonyms, Antonyms, Homonyms 



III. UfX^RAL COMPREHENSION 



^1.^ Recall Specifics 



2. Following Specific Directions 

3. Sec^uence of Statements 



IV; INTERPRETATIVE COMPREHENSION 



1 . Def initions;.of a ,word with 

multig]^,rheanin^gs 
2* TopuTSentence 
3. Mdin Idea 



V. CRITICAL COMPREHENSION 

1^ 



1. Fact from f yction, 

2. Fact from Opinion 



X VI. STUDY SKILLS 



1 . Table of Contents Pg. 

2. ABC otder 3rd letter 



11 
45 

63.. 
^ 60 
62 

,^;'^55' *4S6 
< ,>43^ *^50 
^^9 60 



41 
46 
64 

\ 
63" 



43 
47 
65 
" 72 
64 
C57 
51 
61 



9 


12 


15 


71 


Part 1 
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Record time to nearest 15 minute period. Recofd nothing less than 15 minutes. When teacher substitutes for aide while 
aide works with non-program students, teacher must initial beside time retcoWed. ^ 
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